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L’ Année Litteraire Mil Neuf Cent 
Trente-Neuf 


ALBERT SCHINZ 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


A production littéraire a été 4 peu prés complétement arrétée dés le 

3 septembre; les ouvriers imprimeurs sont au front. Quant aux revues 
et journaux, selon un accord conclu dés le 22 mars 1939 avec le Ministére 
de la Défense nationale, ils cesseront de paraitre tout-d-fait ou ils parai- - 
tront en format réduit de moitié. 

Or, justement l’année 1939 devait étre une année des plus importantes 
du point de vue littéraire; on commémorait deux événements capitaux de 
la vie nationale: le cent-cinquiéme. anniversaire de la Révolution, et le 
tri-centenaire du grand poéte national Jean Racine. Et, de part et d’autre, 
on s’était abondamment préparé; seules les manifestations projetées pour 
avant septembre purent avoir lieu. Voir un article de la Revue de France, 
1 sept., par Edmond Sée qui rappelle les ambitions de Romain Rolland au 
début du siécle de composer un “ThéAtre de la Révolution” dont plusieurs 
piéces virent le jour (Le Quatorze juillet, Danton, Robespierre, p. ex.). Le 
Théatre Francais reprit 4 cette occasion une de ces piéces de Romain 
Rolland, Le jeu de l’amour et de la mort (donné d’abord 4 l’Odéon, en 1928); 
et le second Théatre national, l’Odéon, reprit une piéce de Ponsard Le 
lion amoureux, qui, en 1866 avait connu un grand succés; elle mettait en 
relief le cété héroique des jours de la Convention et la réconciliation de la 
France de l’ancien régime avec le nouveau. Quant 4 “L’année racinienne”’ 
elle n’avait pas attendu la date du 21 décembre (jour de naissance du poéte) 
pour commémorer sa gloire sur la scéne; avant la guerre la Comédie 
Francaise avait repris Athalie avec un nouveau faste; le Palais Chaillot 
avait resuscité Esther et les Plaideurs ; et cette délicieuse satire des Plaideurs 
avait été donnée aussi sur les marches du fameux Palais de justice de Paris. 
Il y avait eu, en outre, des cérémonies de circonstance, comme le pélerinage 
4 Port-Royal, dans la vallée de Chevreuse ot Racine avait regu son éduca- 
tion, et une messe solennalle 4 l’Eglise de Saint-Etienne-du-Mont (od 
sont déposés les restes de Racine) sous les auspices de diverses sociétés 
littéraires; la messe fut dite par l’abbé Englebert, et une allocution fut 
prononcée par le chanoine Calvet, doyen de la Faculté des Lettres de 
l'Institut cath. de Paris. On célébra aussi, avec moins d’ostentation, cepen- 
dant, les centenaires de Sully-Prudhomme, de Pailleron, de Ja Chartreuse 
de Parme...et, & Clermont Ferrand, sa ville natale, le quatorziéme 
centenaire de l’historien Grégoire de Tours. 

Un grand événement fut l’inauguration de la nouvelle Salle de Spec- 
tacle, le Palais ou ThéAtre Chaillot, qui remplace en sous-sol du nouvel 
édifice, la grande salle du Trocadéro; on l’inaugura, en février préciséement 
avec la représentation de gala de l’Esther et des Plaideurs de Racine; on 
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y donna 4 l’occasion des fétes de Paques un Jésus de Nazareth par Paul 
Demasy, et une Jeanne au bicher par Claudel, musique de Honnegger; 
enfin la Jeanne d’Arc et la vie des autres, par René Bruyez, qui avait eu 
tant de succés 4 Orléans en 1938. 

Deux musées consacrés 4 la mémoire de grands écrivians furent in- 
augurés: le fameux ‘Grenier’ des Goncourt, et la Béchellerie d’Anatole 
France, avec, dans les deux cas, des trésors artistiques ajoutés aux docu- 
ments littéraires. 

La bibliothéque de Montesquieu vendue aux enchéres suscita un intérét 
national; la Bibliothéque Nationale acheta le manuscrit de /’Esprit de lois. 

Signalons aussi trois congrés littéraires; 4 Liége, 4 l’occasion d’une 
exposition internationale, en juin, avec les célébrités belges, Plisnier, 
Dumont-Wilden, Wilmotte, Charlier, etc.; 4 Lyon, en juin encore, un 
congrés international de littérature, présidé par le fameux maire et ancien 
Premier de France Herriot; enfin 4 New-York, au Pavillion francais, sous 
les auspices de |’Alliance francaise, en septembre. 

Une nouvelle école littéraire a fait parler d’elle, l’école du Vitalisme; 
Marcel Sauvage ena donné le manifeste—on fait la guerre a tous les vision- 
naires et veut s’inspirer de “‘l’élan de vie’: Tout ce qui est vital est nétre. 
L’école du Dolorisme, un peu plus ancienne, publie un manifeste par Julien 
Teppe, A pologie pour l’anormal (Paris, chez Caravelle). 

Quelques prix littéraires: “Grand prix de l’Académie fr.’’, 4 Jacques 
Boulenger; “Prix du roman,” 4 Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, Terre des hom- 
mes ; de la litt. colomiale (partagé) 4 B. Vernier, Gedar, carnet d’un Méhariste 
syrien, et 4 P. Hazoumé, Doguiocinne (Dahomey); Prix Osiris (50 000 fr.) 
a Ferd. Lot; de la Renaissance, 4 M. Guierre, Seul Mattre a bord—roman de 
mer; de critique, 4 John Charpentier; Louis Barthou, 4 Jacques Chevalier, 
Cadenas (essais de philosophie spiritualiste); Marcel Prévost, 4 Hector 
Talvart, Bibl. des auteurs fr. du XI Xe siécle. Prix de poésie: Virenque (pour 
poésie spiritualiste) 4 Jean Soulairol, Prélude ad l'amour; Prix Mallarmé 
(partagé) 4 Henri Hertz, 4 Jean Follain et 4 André Bellivier (pour |’en- 
semble de leurs eouvres). Prix dramatique Brieux, 4 René Bruyer, Jeanne 
d’ Arc et la vie des autres. 

Poésie:—Emu par |’état des choses dans le monde, le vieux Saint-Pol 
Roux, surnomoné le magnifique, président de l’Académie Mallarmé, sortit 
de son long silence et publia (avril) une plaquette La supplique du Christ; 
il y fait parler le Christ qui demande aux chrétiens d’avoir pitié de sa race; 
il y a une sorte de refrain: ‘‘Vous qui priez devant l’Agneau que garde un 
chandelier, je vous demande grace pour ma vieille race 4 face de brebis et 
de bélier.” En regard de ce cri de pitié pour les hommes, on peut placer la 
curieuse Fable du monde par le poéte aujourd’hui le plus acclamé de France, 
Jules Supervielle—une succession de morceaux en vers ou en prose poétique; 
on entend d’abord le Dieu créateur qui s’excuse auprés de l’homme de l’avoir 
créé; puis, ce sont des méditations sur l’>homme par lequel Dieu est pensé, et, 
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en quelque sorte, créé .. . (Voir 4 ce propos un livre récent par Chrétien 
Sénéchal, Jules Supervielle, poéte de l’univers). Le Prix annuel Virenque, 
destiné 4 une ceuvre d’inspiration religieuse (3 000 fr.) a été adjugé par le 
comité de littérature spiritualiste, nous venons de le dire, 4 Jean Soulairol 
pour ses vers religieux Prélude @ l’amour. Dans la méme note on peut sig- 
naler les Priéres, Bénédictions, par Thomas Braun dont le style rappelle 
beaucoup celui de Francis Jammes (du reste nommé dans le recueil); 
P. Jeannot, La comédie divine, et la collection de piéces émouvantes De 
Paube au crépuscule par R. Villard. Jean Wahl offre de la poésie philoso- 
phique dans le gofit de Guyau, avec Connattre sans connaitre. Quant a Paul 
Eluard, dans des poémes en prose et en vers Donner 4 voir (pas tous de date 
récente), il demeure dit-il surréaliste tout en reconnaissant qu’il ne signerait 
pas des livres qu’il écrivit en 1926. Un prosateur qui se risque dans le do- 
maine de la poésie, Romain Coolus, rappelle 4 la fois Banville par la grace 
du vers, et Tailhéde par la note satirique; on retrouve dans Les Rayons et les 
Ondes, l’amusant Marquis de Carabas et des exodes et ballades publiés dans 
des revues antérieurement. Louise de Vilmorin, dans Fiangailles pour rire 
chante avec pittoresque un amour volatilisé. Tristan Deréme continue la 
mémagerie qui lui a valu une renommée de fantaisiste: L’onagre orangé 
suit en 1939 les Poissons rouges, les Escargot bleus, les Tortues indigo, et l’an 
dernier Je Poéme des Griffons. Le romancier Charles Plisnier, auteur belge 
des célébres Faux passeports, a surpris ses lecteur en s’essayant 4 la poésie; 
il maudit abondamment dans Sacre; un peu a la fagon de Baudelaire il 
évoque la divinité mais pour un chant de désespérance. 

Il faut mentionner ici une anthologie intéressante de tout le domaine 
poétique de France, Fleurs du jardin lyrique, par John Charpentier. et une 
Introduction @ la poésie francaise, par Thierry Maulnier, commentant le 
lyrisme frangais depuis ses origines. Enfin un traité sur la Situation de la 
poésie, di A la plume de Jacques Maritain (le philosophe catholique) et de 
sa femme Raisse, dont le contenu est aussi décevant que la poésie moderne 
qu’ils condamnent sans réserve (“‘La connaissance poétique est une con- 
naissance par connaturalité affective du type opératif ou tendant 4 |’ex- 
primer par une ceuvre ...”’) Ils essaient comme les Valéry et comme les 
Bremont a pénétrer l’essence de la poésie. 

Thédtre—On a parlé plus haut de “‘l’année racinienne” et des fétes de 
gala données a Paris; il faut ajouter que dés la fin du mois d’aofit on 
a supprimé toute une série de représentations raciniennes, surtout dans 
le midi de la France ow, dans les théAtres romains d’Orange, de Vienne, 
d’Antibes, de Nimes on voulait faire valoir le grand poéte classique de la 
France. Le Film donnant la Vie de Racine—et dont le scénario par Mme 
Louise Faure-Frémier devait étre publié dans le Mercure de France—n’a 
pu étre réalisé 4 cause de la guerre. 

Le nombre de piéces originales est moins grand que dans les années 
précédentes; mais il faut se souvenir que le commencement de la saison 
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1939-40 a été coupé. Signalons L’homme de nuit par Paul Demasy, un 
curieux cas d’amour & premiére vue entre une femme et un officier, mais par 
suite de circonstances accidentelles se substitue pour la femme un autre 
amour inspiré par |’attrait physique d’un intrus. J. J. Bernard dans le 
Jardinier d’Ispaham revient 4 la formule qu’il a depuis longtemps adoptée, 
celle de l’école du silence, c.a.d. ot le spectateur doit comprendre sous les 
paroles indifférentes de l’acteur les choses que celui-ci dissimule et qui 
représentent ses véritables pensées: une femme est fiancée avec un jeune 
homme qui a tous les avantages qu’on peut désirer; elle ne 1l’aime pas 
d’amour; elle lutte contre un autre amour, céde, essaie de se reprendre, et ne 
réussit qu’a faire le malheur de tout le monde, de l’homme qui |’aime, de 
celui qu’elle aime (qui se tue), d’elle méme enfin qui, affolée, est entrainée 
encore dans le toubillon des passions sensuelles. Jean Sarment dans Sur les 
marches du palais figure un homme avec une ame de poéte si exaltée qu’il 
n’entre pas finalement dans le “‘palais de l’amour.”’ H. de Montherlant tente 
les feux de la rampe avec une piéce qui rappelle son fameux roman Le 
Bestiaire; il reprend la légende de Pasiphaé. Autre auteur qui cherche autre 
chose que les sujets rebattus, Paul Raynal lequel, dans A souffert sous 
Ponce-Pilate, propose une nouvelle psychologie de Juda qui trahit le Christ; 
il en fait un ingénu, presque un niais habilement manié par les Juifs et qui 
trahit son maitre en croyant le sauver. Jean Giroudoux, avec son Ondine— 
dont le sujet est emprunté 4 l’histoire célébre du romantique allemand La 
Motte-Fougué—nous tranporte dans le monde irrée oi se meuvent presque 
tous ses personnages; ce sont des subtilités sur ]’éternel théme de |’amour. 
Le Rien qu’un homme, par Paul Lévy, a suscité bien des discussions; il s’agit 
de Cincinnatus, le fameux homme d’Etat romain qui se refusa 4 tous les 
honneurs et se retira sur ses domaines pour conduire la charrue; il avait 
oublié jusque 1a de vivre sa propre vie; son fils ne le comprend pas (Ona 
cherché parfois 4 mettre le nom d’un ancien président de la Republique sous 
celui du Cincinnatus de la piéce). Rappelons encore dans cette tentative de 
faire revivre des héros ou des figures du passé la Manon Lescaut de Mme 
Mauret (auteur de cette Madame Capet qui avait fort bien réussi il y a 
deux ans); la presse a été peu favorable 4 une reconstitution qui parut 
tout-a-fait invraisembable psychologiquement parlant, ou au moins peu 
intéressante. 

On ne peut malheureusement pas laisser sans les signaler des piéces qui 
ont fait parler d’elles, mais qui se meuvent dans ces atmosphéres tristes qui 
semblent attirer plus que d’autres les dramaturges francais depuis la 
derniére guerre. C’est d’abord Denys Amiel, La maison Forestier, une femme 
qui se rend compte qu’elle a été épousée pour son argent et qui s’enfuit; puis, 
Ch.de Peyret, Feu M. Pic, une piéce du genre “rosse,”’ rappelant le théatre 
libre du XIXe siécle; puis, Louis Ducreux, Clair-obscur—inceste; c’est 
encore L’Amant de paille par Sauvajon et Bost, faisant le tableau d’une 
famille composée de gens auxquels semble convenir seulement le terme de 
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déséquilibrés et dont le manque de sagesee améne malheur sur malheur; 
c'est du Carco moins brillant, en tous cas singuliéement déprimant. Mais 
les deux précédents drames ont été remisés dans |’ombre par le tableau vrai- 
ment sordide que fait une personne, toute jeune parait-il, Mlle Marie- 
Louise Villiers, dans Les souris dansent. On pense aux Parents terribles de 
Cocteau; un peu aux Women de ce pays; en tous cas l’auteur pousse aux 
derniéres limites les peintures de la perversité et brave la pruderie au point, 
comme on disait autrefois, de faire rougir les singes. 

La note amusante et méme cocasse est représentée par Le Nez de Cléo- 
patre par Marchand et Crocikia, et par Je Nid par Birabeau; disons que la 
Dame de chez Maxime est une fois de plus ressuscitée. 

Parmi les piéces empruntées 4 |’étranger et qui ont connu le succés il 
faut mentionner d’abord La légion (The First Legion) d’Emmet Levery, 
adaptée par Silvain; Noces de sang de |’Espagnol Garcia-Lorca aprés ses 
représentations triomphales au Vieux Colombier a été repris au Théatre de 
Charles-de-Rochefort, un nouveau groupe d’acteurs. Pitoéff—dont on a 
annoncé la mort en juillet—avait repris Ja Mouette de Tcherkoff, aux 
Mathurins. 

Parmi les reprises qui ont particuliérement intéressé: Cyrano de Bergerac 
dont le ton chevaleresque et héroique a paru opportun; la Comédie fran- 
caise avait eu l’idée de la chose. Au méme théatre, Hedda Gabler d’Ibsen, et 
Le maitre de son coeur de Paul Raynal. A |’Odéon, reprise de Pelléas et 
Mélisande de Maeterlinck, et au Théatre Antoine, La Fille Elisa, tirée du 
roman des Goncourt par Jean Ajalbert. A mentionner un peu spécialement 
la reprise du Mariage de Figaro 4 cause de la polémique qu’elle a suscitée; 
le critique du Temps, Kemp, reprenant (13 mars) la thése de Bainville, 
prétendait que l’idée de faire de Beaumarchais un révolutionnaire était une 
bonne plaisanterie, et que le fameux monologue de Figaro devait étre dit 
en gaité; plusieurs répondirent, et Fr. Porché arbitra le débat dans le 
Revued de Paris. 

Deux publications relatives au théAtre sont importantes: La Comédie 
Francaise en 1937, par Ed. Champion, retardée par la mort de l’auteur et 
mise au point par Vinson, lequel ajoute une bonne documentation sur les 
destinées de la Comédie depuis un siécle; et Réflexions sur le Comédien, par 
Louis Jouvet, ot le célébre acteur reprend son idée favorite que l’auditoire 
ne doit pas essayer de comprendre la piéce en critique, mais seulement d’en 
jouir; il voudrait aussi que l’atmosphére de la salle redevint plus intime, 
que spectateurs et acteurs ne soient pas séparés comme par une cloison; il 
Tegrette le temps des tabourets sur la scéne. Par ailleurs il accuse Becque 
d’étre un simple photographe de la réalité et termine par une apothéose 
de son auteur favori, Jean Giraudoux. 

Roman.—Les deux volumes de Jules Romains (XIV et XV des Hommes 
de bonne volonte) Prélude & Verdun et Verdun, quoique parus encore en 
1938, continuent 4 cause de la nouvelle guerre 4 étre abondamment lus et 
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sont considérés comme une des plus puissantes évocations des grands 
jours de l’épopée de Verdun; les épisodes juxtaposés, les pages ot l’on ren- 
contre la noble figure de Pétain, dénotent la plume d’un maitre; quant 4 la 
psychologie du “‘poilu,”’ elle se rattache 4 la fameuse théorie de 1’unani- 
misme: cet héroisme collectif devant Verdun s’explique par la soumission 
de la volonté de chaque homme 4 la décision de tous. Tandis que Béhaine 
continue réguliérement sa série de L’ Historie d’une société (vol. XII Jours 
de gloire), Duhamel termine sa série des Pasquier avec un VIIIe vol. Combat 
contre les ombres; et Montherlant, celle des Jeunes filles, de pitié pour la 
femme, du Démon du bien; dans La lépreuse, le héros est tout-a-fait le 
romanncier Cortalis, qui aprés avoir épousé par pitié Solanges, s’enfuit en 
Afrique et y prend une petite maitresse; celle-ci est atteinte de la lépre, et il 
se contamine lui-méme par simple besoin de donner un nouvel intérét 4 
sa vie. D’autre part, le Belge Plisnier l’auteur de Faux passeports, com- 
mence une série au titre macabre Meurtres (vol. I et II): un paysan tue sa 
femme atteinte de cancer et qui implorait cette mort comme soulagement 4 
ses souffrances; l’aimant, il avait accédé a ce désir. Il est acquitté par les 
juges, envoyé dans un asile ov il semble devenir réellement fou lui-méme; 
libéré de 14 aussi, il s’en va en Russie et devient Bolshévick. 

Henry Bordeaux offre en cette année 1939 son cinquantiéme roman, 
Cendres chaudes (la question du divorce traité du point de vue de 1’Fglise); 
Pierre Benoit ajoute 4 la liste de ses récits si habilement sensationnels, 
Notre Dame de Tortosa; Simenon, tout aussi fécond, offre un nouveau roman 
de mystére, Le cheval blanc, tandis que Peisson raconte une série d’aventures 
en mer, cette fois d’un gosse de huit ans, c’est Le voyage d’ Edgar; Robert 
Brasillac dans Sept couleurs aborde d’une facon originale le probléme de 
Vadolescence. 

Le genre romanesque ou fantaisiste est représenté par L’oiseau-lyre, 
d’Edmond Jaloux: un jeune auteur prodige qui est inspiré par Violette 
(l’oiseau-lyre); une aventuriére survient qui se substitue 4 Violette, et de 
ce jour Hervé ne produit plus que du banal: La vie tue le génie. Jean Girau- 
doux sonde 4 nouveau les profondeurs de l’A4me féminine dans Le choix des 
élues: deux femmes qui abandonnent la vie de tous les jours, ov elles ne 
sont pas malheureuses, pour suivre les suggestions d’une sorte de génie 
mystérieux que l’auteur appelle Abastitiel; les deux femmes sont marquées 
du signe mystérieux, mais elles ne s’entendent pas car Abastitiel leur parle 
& des heures différentes—récit bizarre, mais peut-étre profond. Enfin il 
faut ranger ici Au chdteau d’Argol, par un auteur qui signe Julien Gracq et 
auquel certains promettent un grand avenir; le récit est situé dans un cha- 
teau hanté; on pense aux romans de terreur de Lewis ou de Poé. 

L’Académie a adjugé son “Grand prix du roman” 4 l’aviateur célébre 
Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, pour Terre des hommes dans lequel |’élément 
roman céde la premiére place 4 |’élément aviation—comme déja ¢’avait 
été le cas dans Vol de nuit. En vérité, si l’Académie n’avait décerné 4 ce 
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livre son “prix du roman,” on n’aurait pas l’idée de le ranger sous cette 
rubrique. Un nouveau roman de grand intérét, par Roger Vercel, est Jean 
Villemeur; c’est un récit de la mer, qui évoque tout de suite le souvenir des 
Pécheurs d’Islande a cause de la similarité du sujet, péche de la morue dans 
les régions polaires; mais surtout, par contraste, les conforts des bateaux de 
péche actuelle si admirablement décrits par l’auteur font réver ceux qui en 
sont encore aux moeurs primitives du grand Ian. E. Perrochon demeure 
fidéle 4 sa Vendée dans Babette et ses fréres, qui rappelle par tant de cétés 
son célébre livre Néne. Raymonde Vincent aussi exploite une note qui 
n’est pas nouvelle sous sa plume, celle qui lui a valu l’an dernier le ‘Prix 
femina’’: Blanche est une enfant de la campagne du Berry, résignée, douce, 
et qui finit par étre aimée pour sa douceur. Maurice Genevoix confirme 
combien il mérite le titre de “‘grand animalier de France’’ par son livre 
La derniére harde, Vhistoire d’une cerf. Ph. Amiguet offre—un nouveau 
roman de mceurs protestantes—pas trés édifiant—dans Oz volent les aigles; 
la scéne est dans les montagnes. Une note fort pittoresque nous est ap- 
portée par Claude Boyer et Francis de Miomandre avec L’amour sorcier, 
une fantaisie amoureuse sur le fond de la vieille Espagne romanesque. 

Le roman comme le théatre est chaque année riche en productions em- 
preintes d’un pessimiste accentué. C’est d’abord Chemins de mer, par 
Mauriac; jamais son jansénisme n’a été plus sombre; tous les membres de 
cette famille, réflétant, 4 une exception prés peut-étre, une profonde médio- 
crité prennent le chemin de la mer, se perdent dans la mer sans trouver leur 
salut (une autre interprétation du titre a été que le personnage le moins 
indigne d’intérét finit par s’embarquer pour |’Afrique). Daniel Rops a 
obtenu le Prix Née pour L’épée de feu, un récit de jeune désespéré et qui 
rappelle La conspiration, par Nizan ou Faux passeports de Plisnier (l’ange 
garde avec une épée de feu l’approche de |’arbre de vie aprés qu’Adam fut 
chassé d’Eden). Fort remarqué fut Les Javanais, par Jean Malaquais, la 
description d’un rassemblement de lamentables épaves humaines, des 
réfugiés de divers coins de l’Europe d’ow |’anarchie actuelle les a chassés. 
Toujours la méme atmosphére décourageants dans Simone, Paradis ter- 
restre (paradis entrevu seulement, et suicide final); Guy Mazeline, L’amour 
de soi-méme; Pierre Liévre—qui vient de mourir—La vie et le roman (trés 
loué par la critique); Francis Bonjean, Confidences d’une fille de nuit—en 
Afrique; Pierre Lescure, Téte au vent (navrante destinée d’un homme obsédé 
par un secret qu’il n’éclaircit pas et qui roule dans |’oubli de la débauche; 
Marguerite Yourcenar donne un triste épisode de l’aprés-guerre dans Le 
coup de grace. 

Trois romans abordent les problémes de la foi catholique, André Billy 
(auteur de L’A pprobaniste) raconte dans Introibo Vhistoire d’un prétre qui 
ne trouve pas la paix. On a volontiers comparé ce récit 4 L’excommunié, 
par Emile Bauman, qui parut plus tét dans l’année, roman sombre et im- 
pitoyable (“‘Chercher le bonheur ici-bas nous est permis; l’exiger, y assu- 
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jettir tous nos efforts, c’est l’hérésie la plus décevante et peut-étre la 
seule’). Le titre du troisisme roman suffit pour le caracteriser, L’hérésie du 
bonheur, par Louis Artus. 

Citons trois romans historiques: André Chamson, La galére—récit des 
journées révolutionnaires du 6 février 1934; Albéric Cahuet, Les abeilles d’or 
—histoire des jours de Napoléon 4 1’Ile d’Elbe; Henry Bordeaux, Le Gouffre 
—récit de l’épopée africaine quand Lyautey sauva le Maroc pour la France. 
Rappellera-t-on ici la ré-édition du famaux roman d’Elémir Bourges, 
Crépuscule des dieux—Vhistoire d’un fou génial 4 la facgon de Louis de 
Baviére? 

Quelques recueils de nouvelles marquants: André Fraignaux, La grace 
humaine (six nouvelles d’enfants entre 13 et 15 ans—‘‘temps de la trans- 
parence” comme on |’a dit); Alex. Arnoux, Paris sur Seine (récits extra- 
ordinaires pris dans divers arrondissements de Paris, genre freudien parfois); 
J. P. Sartre, auteur de La nausée: Le mur (récits d’ “évasions possibles” 
hors de la réalité); Henri Fauconnier, auteur de Malaisie: Visions (histoires 
de genres variés); Robert Francis, L’oie (six petites esquisses fort alertes). 

Divers:—Comme depuis bien des années, plusieurs ouvrages autobio- 
graphiques ont sollicité l’attention; nommons: L. Bertrand, Une destinée 
(vol. VI de la série) Jérusalem; Julien Green, Journal, 1935-39; A. de 
Chateaubriant, Les pas ont chanté. A recommander surtout, Emile Henriot, 
Le livre de mon pére, souvenirs d’enfance contés avec un grand charme. 
Plutét genre mémoires: Robert Dreyfus, De Monsieur Thiers 4 Marcel 
Proust—a la fois politique, social et littéraire; Jean-Pierre Maxence, 
Histoire de dix ans—impressions sur l’auteur produites par les événements 
récents. Mémoires de la guerre blanche, par G. Duhamel—dont le nom sufft 
a garantir l’autorité; De P. L. Lafargue (de l’Académie Mallarmé) Le 
piéton de Paris—son Paris. Le vieux poéte Haraucourt écrit un piquant 
Livre de mon chien. Comme livre de voyage, relevons Terre d’ Amérique, 
par André Demaison, impressions fraiches et fortes d’une traversée rapide 
de ce pays. Plusieurs ouvrages d’histoire traitée par des maitres du style: 
Byzance, par Auguste Bailly; Images de Paris sous Louis XIV, par Emile 
Magne; Charlotte Corday, par Jean de la Varende; Charles IX, par Pierre 
Champion; P. Reboux, Les deux amours de Cléopdtre; Jean et Jérdme 
Tharaud, L’envoi de l’archange (La Roumanie et son chef fasciste Cornelius 
Codreano). Dans le domaine philsophico-littéraire: Maeterlink, La grande 
porte—toujours des tentatives de sonder l’inconnu; Paul Valéry, Variétés 
IV—surtout discours, académiques et autres. Citons les pages curieuses 
de Michel Seuphor dans L’évasion d’Olivier Trickmansholm, écrites peut- 
étre en réponse au Journal d’un intellectuel en chémage, par Denis de 
Rougement, dont le récent L’A mour del’Occident suggére une interprétation 
de la légende de Tristan: celui-ci n’aimait pas Iseut car il ne s’agissait la 
que de l’amour de la chair qui n’est pas le vrai. Un livre qui a surpris tout 
le monde est Pleins pouvoirs de l’écrivain poéte Jean Giraudoux; il s’agit 
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de tout un programme politique pour la France par celui qui vient d’étre 
nommé chef de |’Office d’information 4 Paris pour la durée de la guerre. 
Histoire littéraire et critique:—Le vol. X de la monumentale Hist. de la 
langue fr. La Langue classique dans la tourmente (Révolution) a paru, écrite 
encore par F. Brunot, mais éditée par son disciple et successeur a la Sor- 
bonne Ch. Bruneau. Un complément au Manuel de Bibliographie de Lanson 
1921-1935 a paru, compilé par Jeanne Giraud, et publié par Vrin (il y a 
p. ex. 675 titre ajoutés 4 Rousseau, et 483 4 Voltaire). Une grande oeuvre 
collective a commencé 4 paraitre, Dictionnaire des Lettres frangaises, qui 
aura six volumes avec la collaboration d’érudits: Moyen-d4ge, Ed. Faral 
(qui fournit aussi l’introd. et est directeur général); XVIe siécle, Pierre 
Champion; XVIle s., A. Bonnard; XVIIIe s., F. Brentano; XIXe s., A. 
Bellessort; Epoque contemporaine, A. Chaumeix (le premier fascicule va 
d’ Abélard 4 Athis Prophilias). Il y aurait maintenant 4 citer surtout les 
publications suivantes: MOYEN-AGE: Et. Gilson, Héloise et Abélard. 
XVIe SIECLE: J. Plattard, Marot, sa carriére et son euvre; Le Tome XI 
de l’éd. des Zuvres complétes de Montaigne (aux Belles Lettres, contient le 
Discours de la servitude Volontaire par La Boétie, tandis que Henri Day 
publie une étude de 72 pages sur La Boétie); Pierre Moreau donne un 
Montaigne et J. Plattard un Rabelais dans la nouvelle collection “Livre de 
l’étudiant.”’ J. Pannier publie le 4me et dernier vol. de son importante éd. 
de L’Institution chrétienne de Calvin. P. Chamard, Histoire de la Pléiade. 
XVIIe SIECLE: Le vol. de A. Cart sur La poésie au XVIle siécle, dans la 
nouv. coll. “Livre de l’étudiant.’”” XVIIIe SIECLE: Claire E. Engel, 
Voyages et découvertes de l’ Abbé Prévost (Pr. en Angleterre—Préface de P. 
Hazard); J. Pommier, Diderot avant Vincennes; sur Voltaire: J. R. Carré, 
Consistance de V.; R. Naves, l’important ouvrage sur Je Gott de Voltaire, 
et par le méme, V. et l’ Encyclopédie, et dans les éd. Garnier, Lettres philoso- 
phiques avec texte complet des Remarques sur les Pensées de Pascal. XIXe 
SIECLE: P. de Lacretelle, Mme de Staél et les hommes; Ctesse Jean de - 
Pange, Guillaume Schlegel et Mme de Staél; A. Fabre Luce, un trés important 
Benjamin Constant; Marcel Duchemin, Chateaubriand (et Joan Evans, 
Chateaubriand, a Biography, N. Y.); Klaeber Haedens, Gerard de Nerval oula 
Sagesse romantique (contre ceux qui ne voient en N. qu’ un simple névro- 
pathe), et une petite étude de Jeanne Moulin, Les Chiméres de G. de N.: 
Bertrand de la Salle, Alfred de Vigny; deux Vies de Musset également bien 
recues par la critique, par John Charpentier (qui vient de recevoir le ‘‘Prix 
de la Critique”) et André Villiers (un médecin, qui donne d’intéressantes 
notes, Coll. “‘Vies privées” chez Hachette). Ajoutons Guy de Pourtalés, 
Berlioz et ’école romantique, et M. D. Camacho un petit vol. sur Judith 
Gautier. Marc Le Guillerme, Les amours tourmentées d’ Henri Heine. Continu- 
ant dans le siécle: Jean de la Varende, Trois Normands (Barbey d’Aurevilly; 
Flaubert; Maupassant), Ch. Bagnol, De Restif 4 Flaubert; et le trés curieux 
Flaubert devant la vie et devant Dieu, par Henri Guillemin (—révélation d’un 
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Flaubert poursuivi toute sa vie par le probléme de l’infini, mais qui se 
cache sous le réaliste aux allures rudes et provocantes). Dans le domaine 
de la poésie, un Verlaine, par F. Carco; une éd. critique des Poésies de 
Rimbaud, par H. de Bouillane de Lacoste (qui prouve qu’il y encore du 
nouveau sur R.); des Portraits de la poésie moderne de Rimbaud & Valéry, 
par F. Gregh. Dans la coll. “Grands événements litt.” Les Désenchantées 
de Pierre Loti, par R. Lefévre. Par V. Giraud, De Chateaubriand 4 Brune- 
tiére, Essai sur le mouvement catholique en France au XIXe siécle, et Le 
Probléme religieux et l'histoire de la litt. fr. M. Cresset, La phrase et le 
vocabulaire de Huysmans. XXe SIECLE: M. Lecat, La philosophie de 
Maeterlinck; Paul Archambault, Vie héroique de Péguy; M. Claviére, Ch. 
Maurras, ou la Renaissance des valeurs humaines; Ch. Sénéchal, Jules 
Supervielle, poéte de lunivers; Fred. Lot, Joseph Bédier; D. Mornet, 
Introd. a V étude des écrivains fr. d’aujourd’ hui (professé 4 Columbia univ., 
N. Y.); Louis Chaigne, Notes sur la litt. d’aujourd’hui (point de vue catho- 
lique). Mentionnons les vol. 3 et 4 des Etudes d’ histoire litt. par F. Balden- 
sperger, auj. 4 Harvard. 

Pour les chercheurs, rappelons: Fr. Callet, La bibliothéque de Il’ Arsenal, 
et D. Mornet, Comment préparer et rédiger une dissertation francaise. 

Le revue Esprit lance une collection “Esprit,’’ sur des sujets philoso- 
phiques, religieux, sociaux (8 vol. parus, p. ex. Marius Richard, La femme 
@ tout faire (charwoman). 

Personalia:—L’ Académie frangaise a regu Ch. Maurras (8 juin—récep- 
tion par H. Bordeaux; seulement 22 Académiciens présents), André 
Maurois (22 juin—réception par Chevrillon); la réception de Jéréme 
Tharaud devait avoir lieu en automne mais n’a pas eu lieu). Sacha Guitry 
fut élu 4 l’Académie Goncourt contre A. Billy. 

On déplore la mort de Georges Goyau, secrétaire perpétuel de 
l’Académie; de Fernand Vandérem; de Pol neveu; de Jules Marsan; de 
Jean Plattard; de l’acteur Pitoéff. 

De Septembre a Décembre:—On fit de grands efforts pour reprendre 
aussitét que possible et autant que possible la vie normale. On y réussit 
autant qu’on pouvait s’y attendre. Les grands périodiques et les grands 
journaux parurent, comme nous |’avons expliqué au début de cet article, 
en volume réduit de moitié; tels la Revue des Deux Mondes (avec un 
roman de Duhamel, Combat contre les ombres), la Revue de Paris (avec un 
roman de Thérive, Comme un voleur), le Mercure de France, et quelques 
autres. La Revue de littérature comparée publia son numéro spécial consacré 
a Racine, et la revue Révolution francaise également sortit un numéro 
spécial commémorant le cent-cinquantiéme anniversaire de 1889. Ajoutons 
que, de bonne heure, de petites revues parurent sur le front, pour et par 
des soldats, revues humoristiques plutét; Je Crapouillot qui avait eu tant 
de succés pendant la grande guerre, fut des premiers; un autre s’appelle 
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Le train qui regarde passer le beuf; citons encore la plus sérieuse Revue 
vitaliste rédigée par son directeur, le bouillant Robert Gaillard. 

Les théatres tout 4 fait fermés aux premiers jours, rouvrirent peu a 
peu leurs portes pour de courtes représentations. Le Théatre francais 
débuta par des ‘“‘matinées poétiques”; donna ensuite quelques piéces aux 
heures de |’aprés-midi; enfin offrit quelques soirées. Sacha Guitry reprit 
dans son théatre ce qu’il appellait “spectacles coupés,” c’est 4 dire de brefs 
numéros au programme pour le cas d’interruption par des alarmes pour 
avions. 

L’Académie Frangaise n’abandonna pas ses séances; la réunion an- 
nuelle des cing sections de |’Institut eut lieu en octobre, mais dans une 
salle moins grande du Palais Mazarin, non sous la fameuse coupole. Louis 
Bertrand, mobilisé ne put prononcer son éloge de Racine, ce fut le baron 
Seilliére qui le remplaca; Paul Valéry parla sur “La pensée et les arts.” 
Le 7 décembre eut lieu la réception retardée de Jéréme Tharaud, suc- 
cesseur de Joseph Bédier et qui fut accueilli par G. Duhamel. 

Il ne faut pas omettre de mentionner un roman supérieur qui parut 
malgré la guerre, Matterhorn, par Henri Peyré, dont la scéne est placée 
aux alentours et sur la célébre et dangereuse montagne des Alpes. 

On hésita longtemps pour savoir si les différents jurys siégeraient pour 
voter les Prix littéraires généralement donnés en décembre. On siégea. 
Le “Prix Goncourt” fut décerné 4 Philippe Hériat (connu surtout aupara- 
vant par son roman L’Innocent) pour Les enfants gétés, dont une bonne 
partie se passe en Amérique; une jeune fille de famille bourgeoise, étouffant 
dans le vieux milieu familial et conventionnel, se rend 4 l’université de 
Californie ot elle rencontre l’homme de son choix. Le ‘Prix Femina” 
récompensa Paul Vialar, pour La rose de la mer; le “Prix Renaudot” 
couronna Les Javanais, par Jean Malaquais dont il a été question plus 
haut. Le ‘Prix interallie”’ fut donné 4 Roger de la Forest, pour Les figurants 
de la mort. Le ‘Prix Moréas”’ (de poésie) fut attribué 4 André Blanchard, 
pour Entre jour et nuit. 





Our Experience with the Reading Approach 


RAYMOND P. MARONPOT 
B. M.C. Durfee High School, Fall River, Massachusetts 


(Author’s summary.—The effectiveness of the reading approach depends, in the main, upon 
these factors: (1) teachers who are genuinely “sold” on the Dewey philosophy of “living the 
learning act,” that is, the method of learning to read by reading, (2) the effective use of the 
proper teaching materials, and (3) the employment of new-type testing techniques.) 


HOUGH the teachers of modern foreign languages have ostensibly 

accepted reading as the primary objective of the modern language 
course, there still exists a difference of opinion as to the best approach to 
be employed in the realization of the reading aim. There is, on the one hand, 
a conservative group who consider reading as one of the purely linguistic 
aims which are to be employed concurrently and progressively throughout 
the course. On the other hand, there is a progressive group who favor the 
new-type course proposed by the Modern Foreign Language Study, which 
embodies a change in the order of attack (and a definite shift in emphasis) 
upon the traditional four-fold approach. The former believe that the in- 
tensive treatment of a limited amount of reading is the best introduction 
to reading, whereas the latter group feel that reading is to be taught as 
far as possible by reading, and that this reading should be both intensive 
and extensive, and should be greatly increased in quantity. 

Five years ago the Department of Modern Languages of the B. M. C. 
Durfee High School, Fall River, Massachusetts, reorganized its courses 
along the lines of the new-type course recommended by the Study. We are 
now convinced more than ever that the ability to read should be our 
principal objective (not only in theory but in practice as well), and that 
all types of classroom activities during the first two years should be fo- 
cused primarily on the development of this objective. If in accordance 
with the democratic foundations of our philosophy of education, we are 
to strive for the greatest good for the greatest number, we can no longer 
consider the first two years of foreign language study in our high schools 
merely as a preparation for further study. Our two-year course is, therefore, 
a terminal course for those who discontinue the study, but since it is com- 
posed of content of intrinsic value, the interests of those students who 
plan to continue their study are by no means sacrificed. We feel certain 
that the objective which we have posited for the two-year course is vital 
even for the students who do not continue beyond that period. If during 
the two years the material read has been interesting, mature in thought 
and scientifically graded that the students have grasped the idea that real 
reading means pages, not just sentences or paragraphs, that they can actu- 
ally read without too many interruptions, that each reading assignment is 
just a little more challengingly difficult, these students will undoubtedy 
experience, even in two years, a genuine joie de lire that they will want to 
continue in later life. 
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It is regrettable that there is still some misconception to the effect that 
the new-type course neglects the study of grammar. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that there is a considerable reduction in the amount of syntax. In 
our two-year course the grammar is taught fundamentally, but not ex- 
clusively, for the reading. We feel that the principles of grammar taught 
should show a high correlation with the points of syntax encountered in 
the reading. For example, in our Spanish courses we use Keniston’s Learn- 
ing Spanish which is perhaps the first grammar whose materials have been 
based on actual counts in syntax, vocabulary, and idiom. In conjunction 
with this grammar we use the excellent Graded Spanish Readers by Castillo 
and Sparkman. This combination, we feel, is an ideal one because both 
grammar and reading texts are organically constructed. This makes for 
concentration on basic high-frequency essentials in grammar, vocabulary, 
and idioms. We submit an outline of our new-type course in Spanish as a 
typical example of our two-year courses: 


NEW-TYPE COURSE IN SPANISH 
SpanisH I (First Year) 
Learning Spanish (Keniston) 2 periods per week 
a. Lessons (1-20) 
Spanish Verb and Idiom Exercises ((Maronpot & Nobrega) 
Graded Spanish Readers (Castillo & Sparkman) 3 periods per week 
a. De todo un poco 
b. Sigamos leyendo 
A First Reader in Spanish (Weisinger & Johnston) 
Lecturas Para Principiantes (Ray)—-silent reading practice 
a. Once every two weeks after first term 
Spanish Civilization, Book I (Staver) first term 
Spanish Civilization, Book II (Staver) second term 
Dictation: at least three times per week 
Memory Work: 25 easy proverbs and two short poems 
Integration: enrichment of course through correlation with other subjects. 


SPANISH II (Second Year) 
Learning Spanish (Keniston) 2 periods per week 
a. Lessons (21-42) 
Spanish Verb and Idiom Exercises (Maronpot & Nobrega) 
Graded Spanish Readers (Castillo & Sparkman) 3 periods per week 
a. La buenaventura y otros cuentos 
b. Aventuras de Gil Blas 
c. La Gitanilla 
d. Un vuelo a México 
Cuentos y Leyendas de Espana (Nichols & Rivera) 
Lecturas Para Principiantes (Ray)—silent reading practice 
a. Once every two weeks 
Spanish Civilization, Book III (Staver) first term 
Hispanic Civilization (Mueller & Mosher) second term 
Dictation: at least two times per week 
Memory Work: four standard poems 
Integration: enrichment of course through correlation with other subjects. 
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In our two-year courses we read approximately 500 pages distributed 
as follows: 100 pages of reading encountered in the grammar, 250 pages of 
graded readings, 50 pages of graded readings (silent), and 100 pages of 
ungraded material. We encourage students who are doing a satisfactory 
grade of work to do extra-class reading. We provide for that purpose a list 
of reading texts slightly easier than the regular class texts. In our third and 
fourth year classes a definite amount of supplementary reading is compul- 
sory. We are fully convinced that continuous and abundant reading of well- 
graded texts is the most effective means by which the reading aim is to be 
attained. Of this reading there should be a maximum of rapid, direct read- 
ing and a minimum of intensive reading. Our general practice, however, is 
the intensive treatment of a short reading assignment followed by a long 
assignment of extensive reading. We also feel that the mastery of the basic 
high-frequency words and idioms encountered in the reading should serve 
as a foundation upon which to build and enlarge the vocabulary. So, in 
conjunction with all the reading there are systematic exercises and practical 
devices for vocabulary-building. In order to provide the students with a 
maximum amount of reading experience, we devote three of the five periods 
per week to the business of reading which is intensive and extensive as well 
as oral and silent. The amount of grammar taught is about half as much as 
is usually covered in the traditional course. Our third and fourth year 
courses follow, in the main, the traditional four-fold approach—with less 
emphasis on the passive, recognition activities and more emphasis on the 
reproductive skills (speaking and writing). There are some teachers who 
are of the opinion that standards cannot be maintained when the reading 
approach is put into practice. Our experience, on the contrary, has shown 
that students who have continued their study beyond the two-year period 
have exceeded the national norms in reading, vocabulary, and even in 
grammar. 

We firmly believe that the success or failure of the reading approach 
depends not only on the effective use of the proper teaching materials 
but also on the type of testing program. Progressive teachers have long 
felt that the traditional type of testing instruments is inadequate. We 
employ the new-type objective tests because we have found them best 
suited for the purpose of measuring achievement in reading. Experience 
has also shown that classes that are tested regularly, on the principle of 
distributed practice, invariably make for more rapid progress than those 
not tested but only examined at the end of a month or term. Constant test- 
ing is the price of success. We look upon tests as a measuring stick, keeping 
in mind always that every test indicates two significant things: how much 
the student knows and how well the teacher has taught. We feel that an 
effective testing program will enhance the chances for success with the 
reading approach. 

Last June the Co-operative Tests were administered by the American 
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Council on Education in our department. We were pleased to learn that 
our achievement in these tests was highly satisfactory. This diagram sum- 
marizes our results with the reading approach in terms of the national 
norms: 

RESULTS OF CO-OPERATIVE TESTS 








Spanish II French II French III French IV 
(two years) (two years) (three years) (four years) 





n.m. ° n.m. ° n.m. si n.m. - 





Reading 54 61 57.6 65 67.8 83 ‘ 81 





Vocabulary 54 59 60.1 70 71.2 81 ; 81 





Grammar 54 , 62 67.1 75 ; 72 





Total National 
Means 54 m 68 70.7 83 , 81 





























n.m. national mean. * our mean. 


Whatever attitude individual teachers or departments of modern lan- 
guages may take toward the recommendations of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study, it seems clear that it has opened the way by which prog- 


ress can be made in the teaching -‘ modern foreign languages in the sec- 
ondary schools of this country. Whether that progress shall follow the 
traditional four-fold aim, or whether it shall be the reading approach, rests 
ultimately on the classroom teachers through the testing and evaluating of 
the work of their students in the light of the aims they have in mind. We 
have made a definite decision in this matter on the basis of our experience, 
and we are fully in accord with Miss Eddy’s point of view that “Better re- 
sults with the new-type course may be expected when teachers are supplied 
with an abundance of graded reading matter, with testing instruments 
keyed to the new objectives and content materials, and when they have 
gained additional experience in applying a technique that involves a 
number of new elements and, above all, a shift in their point of view.”’ 





The Talking Film as a Medium of Instruction 


in Modern Foreign Languages: An Analysis 
of the Juer-Marbach Method 


WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
New York City 


(Author’s summary.—This article offers an account and an appraisal of a unique method of 
teaching languages with cartoons. While the method is far from feasible, it represents a 
pioneering effort and should spur teachers to reconsider the methods used today.) 


URING the past two decades the number of schools utilizing the 

motion picture as a methodological medium has multiplied annually. 
This condition may be ascribed largely to the ever-increasing recognition 
of the motion picture as “‘... one of the most potent educative agents 
yet developed by man.’ However, modern foreign language teachers, 
unlike their colleagues in other fields, were slow in introducing this new 
form of instruction. As late as 1932, according to Ginsburg, “ . . . scarcely 
a score of American schools and colleges exhibited foreign films.’ Yet a 
marked change occurred within the following three years. The number of 
schools taking advantage of the foreign film could now be “reckoned in 
hundreds.’ The foreign language film, in short, had become “. . . widely 
established in modern language instruction in the United States.’ 

It is noteworthy that the films shown to American foreign language 
classes were exclusively of the entertainment type, designed primarily for 
theatre audiences, not for instructional purposes.’ No attempt, as far as 
the present writer® has been able to determine, has been made in this coun- 
try to produce motion pictures with the express purpose of caring for the 
needs of language classes.” And yet, the suggestions that have already been 
made along these lines have been overlooked by the great majority of 
American foreign language instructors. Thus, a recent study of language 
teaching with films made by a European scholar, Franziska Juer-Marbach, 
has to date received scant notice. The present writer® has probably been 


1C, Gramet, “The Teaching Film: An International Survey,” Educational Forum, 1, 1, 
Nov. 1936, p. 39. Cf. F. L. Devereux, The Educational Talking Picture, 2nd Ed., Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1935, p. 101. 

2 E. B. Ginsburg, “Foreign Talking Pictures in Modern Language Instruction,” Modern 
Language Journal, x1x, 6, March 1935, p. 438. 

3 Ibid. Cf., W. Greene, ‘‘Foreign Films for Educational Institutions,” Educational Screen, 
xvi, 2, Feb. 1937, p. 60. 

* Ginsburg, op. cit., p. 433. 

5 Tbid. 

6 William W. Brickman, “An Annotated Bibliography of the Use of Motion Pictures in 
Modern Language Instruction,” Modern Language Journal, xx11,2, Nov. 1937, pp. 132-140. 

7 Greene, Joc. cit. Cf., M. Lieberman, “Talkies in the High Schools,” High Points, xIx, 
7, Sept. 1937, p. 46. 

8 Brickman, loc. cit. Cf., E. C. Dent, The Audio-Visual Handbook, Chicago: Society for 
Visual Education (1935?), pp. 153-154. Dent’s reference is vague, ‘There are some who have 
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the first to call attention in print to her report and recommendations. The 
importance of her method lies chiefly in its originality, scope, and implied 
challenge to be either approved, improved or disproved. For these reasons 
an attempt is here made to describe and evaluate the Juer-Marbach 
approach. 

The Juer-Marbach Method—In May, 1931 the International Review 
of Educational Cinematography, the organ of the International Institute of 
Educational Cinematography, a society organized within the framework 
of the League of Nations, published in translation an extract® from Fran- 
ziska Juer-Marbach’s Language Teaching with the Talking Film (Sprach- 
unterricht und Sprechfilm). This was followed by nine articles!® which 
appeared during 1932 and 1933. Their author, who possesses a doctorate 
in philology from the University of Vienna, undertook a study, under the 
auspices of the Institute, of the application of the sound film to foreign 
language instruction. This study represents an attempt “... to proceed 
on scientific lines and to base film-teaching upon well-established pedagogic 
data and not upon day-to-day experimentation.’ 

Juer-Marbach claims to present a new method of language teaching 
“ .. based on scientific data, and realized by rational methods.”” Taking 
conversational ability as her aim’ and the animated talking cartoon as the 
medium," she describes in detail an instructional plan which at the time of 
writing still remained ‘‘purely theoretical.” 

Animated films,"* according to Juer-Marbach,"’ possess distinct advan- 


tages for instruction in that they provide pleasure, hold the attention, save 





a feeling that language studies can be facilitated considerably by preparing animated pictures 
of root words, endings, prefixes, and so forth, to fix the combinations in the minds of the stu- 
dents.” 

* F. Juer-Marbach, “Grammar,” JREC (Abbreviation for International Review of Educa- 
tional Cinematography), 111, 5, May 1931, pp. 432-439. Reprinted in JREC, v, 1, Jan. 1933, 
pp. 27-32. 

10 F. Juer-Marbach, ‘Language Teaching with the Talking Film. Introduction.” J[REC, 
Iv, 10. Oct. 1932, pp. 779-789. (A). ... “The Mother Tongue and Foreign Languages,” IREC, 
Iv, 11, Nov. 1932, pp. 857-866. (B). ... “Phonetics,” JREC, 1v, 12, Dec. 1932, pp. 927-933. 
(C). ... “Grammar,” JREC, v, 1, Jan. 1933, pp. 27-32. (D). ... “Publicity,” IREC, v, 2, 
Feb. 1933, pp. 113-117. (E). .. . “The Building up of the Method,” JREC, v, 3, March 1933, 
pp. 191-196. (F). .. . TREC, v, 5, May 1933, pp. 339-346. (G). .. . TREC, v, 7, July 1933, pp. 
487-492. (H). . . .““Memory. Conclusion,” JREC, v, 8, Aug. 1933, pp. 547-553. (I). To conserve 
space, the articles will be cited by their literal designations, A, B, etc., found after the complete 
reference. 

4 Editorial Note, F. Juer-Marbach, “Grammar,” JREC, m1, 5, May 1931, p. 432. 

12 Juer-Marbach, A, p. 779. 

B Ibid., p. 783. 

4 Tbid., p. 787. 

8 Ibid., p. 779. 

* The first reported use of animated films in language teaching seems to have been made 
by Alberti in teaching the English alphabet to Hungarian children. S. F. Alberti, “The First 
English Motion Picture Alphabet,” REC, 1, 3, Sept. 1929, pp. 281-289. The Walt Disney car- 
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“considerable mental effort” and are easy to produce. ‘My object is to make 
clear, by means of animated pictures, everything that can be represented 
by language and everything that can be made clear by means of movement, 
since the history of language is movement in time.’’!® 

This type of film, accordingly, is recommended as a means of teaching 
pronunciation. Animated diagrams of the head and the internal speech 
organs are shown to the accompaniment of the pronunciation of the various 
foreign sounds.!® To illustrate, in teaching the difficult ich sound in German, 
the position of the tongue is shown as it moves during the production of 
that sound.”® The sound is repeatedly uttered during the showing. Finally 
its sign appears on the screen.”! The extreme confidence of the author in this 
procedure is evident by her query, “... could even the best trained 
[teacher] . . . make as effective a demonstration as the film?’ Other sug- 
gestions include the actual use of talking films to illustrate the sounds in 
a natural setting, and the slow-motion close-up of the mouth as it produces 
the foreign sound.?* The sounds must be reproduced “with the greatest 
exaction.’’4 

“In teaching grammar, processes of thought must be reduced to the 
simplest possible form.’’** The animated film, Juer-Marbach points out, 
can easily make clear to the foreign language student the various gram- 
matical relationships and thus eliminate the perennial stumbling-blocks to 
the acquisition of a sound linguistic sense. Thus, in French, the student may 
be taught to avoid the omission of pas in a negative expression. The sen- 
tence, “‘Si nous ne sommes pas 1a,” is flashed upon the screen, me and pas 
becoming gradually enlarged. Such an emphasis, it is maintained, will 
undoubtedly prevent the pupil from committing further mistakes of this 
sort. 

Another illustration of the cartoon’s service to grammar instruction is 
given for the transposed word order in German. The grammatically in- 
correct clause, ‘Wenn ich spreche mit Ihnen deutsch,” is slowly written 
on the screen. The individual words, however, “ .. . acquire life, even when 





toons are now used to illustrate La Fontaine’s fables. C. Pomerance, ‘The Possibilities of 
Teaching French with Motion Pictures, “‘Journal of Educational Sociology, x11, 3, Nov. 1938, 
p. 174. 

17 Juer-Marbach, A, pp. 787-788. 

18 Juer-Marbach, F, p. 194. 

19 Juer-Marbach, C, p. 931. 

% Tbid., p. 932. 

31 Juer-Marbach, F, p. 193. 

32 Juer-Marbach, C, p. 932. 

* Tbid., p. 931. The Gaumont-British Film Company has made a phonetics film, ‘French 

which teaches the correct position of the lips and tongue. See Pomerance, of. cit., p. 167. 

* Juer-Marbach, 1, p. 553. 

*% Juer-Marbach, D, p. 32. 

* Ibid., p. 31. 
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written. They will engage in a hand-to-hand scrap with one another. The 
words ich and mit will fall upon the unfortunate interloper spreche and try 
and push it along to the end.’””? The expression now reads, ‘‘Wenn ich mit 
Ihnen deutsch spreche,” which is correct German.”* “The words can now 
resume their normal peaceful aspect one beside the other.’® The clause is 
left on the screen for a few seconds while it is orally repeated. Meanwhile 
spreche is slowly enlarged for emphasis as to position. 

Comparison of adjectives, demonstrative pronouns, Umlaut and prepo- 
sitional idioms are other grammatical topics which can be presented 
through cartoons.*° 

Conversational facility may be imparted to advanced pupils by showing 
scenes in which short natural conversations, including the inevitable inter- 
ruptions, take place, The film should bear a previous announcement of the 
subject of the conversation.*! 

The phase of language study for which the cartoon may be used to the 
best advantage is vocabulary, according to the author. Verbs of motion, 
compound words, prepositions and diminutives are easily represented by 
animated films.*? Moreover, even figurative, symbolical and etymological 
meanings of words fall within the province of Juer-Marbach’s method.* 

In teaching the names of the parts of the body, a simple drawing of the 
body is flashed upon the screen, accompanied by a moving arrow. As the 
arrow points to a particular organ, its name is given and then repeated.*4 
A different technique is employed in the review of the anatomical vocabu- 
lary. The body now appears as a drawn human figure which changes in 
proportion. First the head increases in size, the rest of the body diminishing. 
The word head is thereupon used in a sentence and repeated. 

Then suddenly the eyes in the head assume immense proportions. The shoulders go up; 
the arms lengthen out like those of mountebanks at a circus. The whole performance has some- 
thing grotesque about it. The fundamental idea is that in order to learn new words and phrases 
the approach must be simple. The reason is clear: the mental work required for the conception 
of a new idea is interesting enough in itself without any further stimulus. The person of the 

27 Ibid. 

*8 In reporting the use of a similar film to teach grammar to children, Hollis concludes, 
“The effect was confusing and the picture absurd. . . . thousands of dollars were wasted in a 
sad mixture of comedy and tragedy.” A. P. Hollis, Motion Pictures for Instruction, New York: 
Century, 1926, p. 79. 

2° Juer-Marbach, D, p. 31. 

%0 Juer-Marbach, F, p. 194; G, pp. 339-340. 

% Juer-Marbach, H, p. 492. Greene reports the work of Kurath at the University of Chi- 
cago in preparing dialogue projects to teach German conversation through motion pictures. 
W. Greene, of. cit., p. 60. Cf., M. Z. Mercier, “The Use of Film Dialogue in Language Teach- 
ing,” Educational Screen, xv1, 9, Nov. 1937, p. 289. 

* Juer-Marbach, F, p. 195. Colors are to be taught with colored slides. 

* Juer-Marbach, Jbid., G, pp. 341-346; H, p. 491. According to Hollis, “The cause of 
visual education is injured every time motion pictures are applied to phases of education too 
abstract for picturing . . . ” Hollis, Joc. cit. 

* Juer-Marbach, F, p. 195; Cf., A, p. 789. 
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teacher on the screen will suffice.** Laughter should be excluded from the first lessons as it is a 
distraction and harmful. In later lessons laughter may be encouraged as it is necessary to dis- 
tract and arouse the powers of observation and make them as plastic as possible.® 


The linguistic relationship between such words as Wasser and waschen,” 
Héhle and Hélle** and the like can be illustrated by the cartoon. Thus, the 
pupils are first shown water on the screen, and then how the water may be 
used for washing purposes. A cavern (Héhle) is gradually filled with mon- 
sters and demons, thereby making ‘‘an inferno or Hélle out of it.’*® ““Then 
a large mouth would be thrown on the screen and would carefully and 
clearly articulate all these analogous words, in order to give correct pro- 
nunciation and to avoid the possibility of confusion.’’*° 

Charging that explanations of etymological and figurative meanings of 
words “ ... would take up too much time if given verbally ... ,’*! Juer- 
Marbach recommends consequently the silent cartoon to show the evolu- 
tion of such words as Feder (pen) from the goose quill and Blatt (leaf of 
a book) from the leaf of a tree. The original meaning of the word must 
always be presented prior to its figurative sense, but never during the 
same lesson.** Kanonenmund is illustrated by the transformation of a 
mouth into the mouth of a cannon. Band is seen first as a band or anything 
that binds two objects together, and then figuratively as a bond of love or 
friendship. The verb schiessen (to shoot) receives a more elaborate pres- 
entation. The pupil views first the word’s literal meaning, the act of dis- 
charging a gun. Then, in order, follow cartoons of gushing springs, blos- 
soming, and others of a similar nature so as to enable him to comprehend 
the idiomatic meanings of the word in such expressions as “‘Aus der Erde 
schiesst die Quelle empor” and “Im Friihling schiessen Knospen und 
Bliiten hervor.’“* ‘‘In all these instances, it is a sudden movement, an 
abrupt thrusting out, a quick passage from one place to another that 
creates the expression.’’® 

Another example of Juer-Marbach’s painstaking“ presentation of vo- 


% Ttalicization by the present author. 

36 Juer-Marbach, F, p. 196. Referring to the pictorial presentation of another topic, Juer- 
Marbach remarks, ‘‘Though this may seem a trifle theatrical, it is always a good thing to 
attract the pupils’ attention, ” G, p. 339. 

37 Cf., F. Kluge, Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache, 11th ed., Revised by 
A. Gotze. Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1934, p. 673. 

38 Tbid., pp. 253-254. 

39 Juer-Marbach, G, p. 341. 

40 Tbid. 

| Tbid. 

® Tbid., p. 342. 

4 Tbid., p. 344. 

“4 Tbid., pp. 341-342. See also, F. Juer-Marbach, “Der Tonfilm als Sprachlehrer,” Die 
neueren Sprachen, XXXIx, 6, Aug. 1931, pp. 445-448. 

45 Juer-Marbach, G, p. 342. 

It is highly questionable whether such elaborate procedures are necessary. Cf., Hollis, 
boc. cit. 
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cabulary may be cited. Separate cartoons, she insists, are necessary for the 
Frenchman studying German, and vice versa. To the Frenchman, for 
instance, a snake connotes a creature with creeping or serpentine move- 
ments (hence, serpent); the German, however, emphasizes the undulatory 
movements of the reptile (hence, Schlange). The film, consequently, must 
indicate the antithetical concept in each case, in order that the student may 
gain full appreciation of the word.‘ 

Juer-Marbach does not intend to teach etymology as such by means of 
the cartoon, but simply to provide the intimate meaning of each word.*® 
Der braune Bar is explained by showing something brown which turns into 
a bear.4® Kopf (head) is transformed on the screen into Kugel (ball), both 
words being etymological kinsmen, notwithstanding the fact that the latter 
is the older word.®° ‘“The development of the word must be shown by our 
animated cartoon, the projection of which should conclude with an explana- 
tion of the word.’’*! Advanced pupils should be told in detail how the ety- 
mological changes are brought about.” 

Evaluation.—The elaborate techniques devised by Juer-Marbach for the 
teaching of modern foreign languages convey the impression that she is 
seeking to reduce the role of the teacher in the instructional process, if not 
his actual elimination. Certainly, the teacher can very well do in practically 
every case what the film itself shows. For example, the separation of com- 
pound words, the superimposition of the Umlaut,*4 and the anatomical 
vocabulary® need no special films as media; any teacher worthy of the name 
can, without even a minor difficulty, impart such information exactly as 
the film does. What Juer-Marbach simply recommends, in effect, is that the 
animated cartoon assume the elemental pedagogic function of the teacher,® 


‘7 Juer-Marbach, G, p. 345. 

8 Tbid., pp. 345-346. 

4° Cf. Kluge, op. cit., p. 39. 

5° Juer-Marbach, G, p. 346. Kluge does not mention any linguistic relationship between 
these words. Cf. Kluge, op. cit., pp. 321, 324. 

5t Juer-Marbach, H, p. 491. This statement is fundamentally contradictory to the remark, 
—— of this kind would take up too much time if given verbally . . .”” Juer-Marbach, 

, p. 341. 

® “Riddles containing genuine linguistic information” are recommended as drill materials 
for the best pupils, Juer-Marbach, H, pp. 491-492. 

% Juer-Marbach, F, p. 195. 

“ The word is first thrown on the screen minus the Umlaut. Then “... the two dots 
appear ostentatiously in a corner of the screen and take up their position on the word.” 
Juer-Marbach, G, p. 339. 

* A simple drawing of the body is shown, accompanied by a moving arrow. Juer-Marbach, 
F, p. 195. Cf. A, p. 789. 

% Many writers maintain that the teacher should not be subordinated to the film. Cf. 
C. F. Hoban, “Experimental Research in Instructional Films,” in E. Dale e¢ al., Motion 
Pictures in Education: A Summary of the Literature. N. Y.: Wilson, 1937, pp. 358, 360. Dever- 
eux, op. cit., p. 103. H. R. Douglass, Modern Methods in High School Teaching, Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1926, p. 217. 
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thereby reducing his position in the classroom to that of a motion picture 
operator. Her fundamental rule states, “‘... when the teacher is not in- 
dispensable, let the drawing suffice.”’5” 

The other points of criticism need but be mentioned: 

1. The desirability of saving the student “‘considerable mental effort,’ 
advanced as one of the reasons for using the animated cartoon method of 
language instruction, is at least open to question on psychological grounds. 

2. The author claims that her method is based on scientific data. Actu- 
ally it is founded upon a knowledge of the psychological principles of 
linguistic study. No experimentation has been performed in connection 
with her recommendations. 

3. Teaching according to the Juer-Marbach formula, i.e., the cinematic 
representation of hundreds of words, idioms, etymologies, grammatical 
relationships, etc., would entail a significant expense.*® 

And yet, for all the inadequacies of her method as an attempt toward 
the solution of the language teaching problem, it must not be forgotten that 
Juer-Marbach is perhaps the first to propose an original approach in the 
utilization of the film in language instruction. Her theory surely deserves 
consideration by all who are interested in improving methods of teaching 
foreign languages. The teacher may well reflect upon her method of motiva- 
tion and the value of the film in developing conversational power. Finally, 
Juer-Marbach’s pioneering effort should serve as a stimulus for experi- 
mental work along similar lines.®° 


57 In an article written after the publication of the language series, Juer-Marbach took 
a different view, “The teacher should not be subordinated to the film, but the position should 
rather be the contrary.” F. Juer-Marbach, ““The Comparative and Complementary Value of 
Fixed and Animated Projections,” JREC, v, 12, Dec. 1933, p. 808. “If motion pictures are 
introduced too soon, and in too intensive a fashion into the school, the teacher may commit 
errors in judging the capacities and progress of his pupils,” Jbid., p. 810. According to Lieber- 
man, “The talkies do not displace books; they cannot supplant the text, the blackboard, the 
services of the teacher,” of. cit., p. 51. 

58 Juer-Marbach, A, p. 787. It is to be noted that the films described by her are enter- 
taining as well as didactic. While insisting on the comic element, she advises “considerable 
prudence” in its use. F, p. 196; A, p. 788; 1, pp. 551-552. “We must never forget that we are 
dealing with people who work for a living and are consequently tired when they arrive for the 
lesson,” 1, p. 551. Bernard believes that the “ . . . attitude toward visual aids as entertainment 
is fatal to effective teaching.” See E. G. Bernard, “Using Films and Slides,” High Points, xix, 
7, Sept. 1937, p. 44. 

59° “The film should present those materials of instruction which the teacher has difficulty 
in presenting through any other medium of instruction. In other words, the film should not 
attempt to do that which can be done as effectively and inexpensively by other means,” C. M. 
Koon, Motion Pictures in Education in the United States. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1934, p. 73. Cf., Devereux, op. cit., p. 114. 

6° Cf. the work of Gaumont-British Films in French pronunciation, Pomerance, of. cit. 
p. 167. “Exact experimental studies to determine the proper detailed applications of sound 
films in teaching language itself are still largely lacking,” E. G. Bernard, “Visual Aids for 
Teachers of German,” Modern Language Journal, xx1, 8, May 1937, p. 613. 
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Suggestions to the Teacher.—For the teacher who would avail himself 
of the opportunity to enrich his foreign language course by the use of the 
film," the following general hints based to a large extent on experimental 
evidence are offered: 

1. Teachers should view and familiarize themselves with the contents 
of the films they propose to use in the classroom.” 

2. The pupils should be prepared likewise by appropriate explanations.® 

3. The film should not be used where the teacher can use other means 
just as effectively and inexpensively.™ 

4. The film must be correlated with the classroom work, with the text- 
book and with the teacher’s methodology.® 

5. A study guide will make the film more useful.® 

6. For purposes of instruction only short films should be shown.® 
“Avoid overstimulation of the sense of sight.’’®* “Too frequent use of such 
aids tend to weaken their influence upon a class.’’®® 

7. In testing for results achieved through the use of films, the teacher 
should measure factual information, appreciation, habits and attitudes 
that may have been formed or changed in the learning process.” 

Bernard” suggests the following procedure in teaching French with 
films: (a) the teacher previews the film; (b) the class is prepared by a pre- 
liminary study of the film’s content; (c) the exhibition of the film; (d) a 
thorough discussion of the content; (e) the teacher should “ . . . repeat the 
film-showing to clarify and solidify the ideas it has contributed.’”’ Greene,” 
discussing the film dialogue project on Emil und die Detektive prepared by 
Professor William Kurath” of the University of Chicago, recommends first 


6 The purposes for which the sound film may be used in the classroom are listed in M. R. 
Brunstetter, How to Use the Educational Sound Film, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937, pp. 16-33. 

®R. D. Cole, Modern Foreign Language and Their Teaching (Rev. Ed. by J. B. Tharp), 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1937, p. 243. See also W. H. Johnson, Fundamentals of Visual 
Instruction, Chicago: The Educational Screen, Inc., 1927, pp. 47-48. 

® Cole, op. cit., pp. 243-244; Johnson, Ibid.; Lieberman, op. cit., p. 51. 

* Devereux, op. cit., p. 114; Koon, op. cit., p. 73. 

® B. D. Wood and F. N. Freeman, Motion Pictures in the Classroom, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1929, p. 223. Cf. Koon, of. cit., p. 66. 

* Devereux, of. cit., pp. 50-51; Lieberman, op. cit., p. 49. 

*" Cf. D. C. Doane, “What Makes a Good Educational Film? (I),” Educational Screen, 
xv, 7, Sept. 1936, p. 205. 

*8 Johnson, op. cit., p. 47. 

*° Cole, op. cit., p. 243. 

” Devereux, op. cit., p. 59. 

" E. G. Bernard, “Silent Films and Lantern Slides in Teaching French,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, xx1, 2, Nov. 1936, p. 114. 

™ Greene, op. cit., p. 60. 

® The project contains a short introduction, in simple German, to six scenes from the 
film, the actual dialogue, vocabulary and notes, and then references to the chapters in the 
original Holt text edition. 
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the reading of the text, then the study of the dialogue project,” the viewing 
of the film, the dramatization of several scenes of the dialogue project, and 
finally a second film presentation. “‘ . . . both enjoyment of the picture and 
comprehension of the spoken dialog were greatly increased.” 
Conclusion.—In the foregoing article the writer has undertaken an 
exposition and evaluation of a method for teaching languages with sound 
films. In the light of critical and experimental evidence it was not found to 
be satisfactory for present-day needs. The problems of modern language 
teaching cannot be solved as easily as Juer-Marbach seems to believe. 
Her proposal, the only one in the field up to now, simply indicates to the 
present writer the possibilities of films in the enrichment of the foreign 
language course. Much experimentation by careful, experienced researchers 
must be done before the film can be used with the utmost reliability on a 
larger scale in language teaching. But before that is accomplished, the 
individual teacher® must gradually introduce the film to his students and 
make careful note of whatever improvements are effected. Under such 
conditions, perhaps, the prediction of Devereux may yet be fulfilled: 
The introduction of the use of the talking picture into education may prove to be an 
event as epochal as the application of the principle of the wheel to transportation or the ap- 
plication of steam power to the industrial age. No development in education since the coming 


of the textbook has held such tremendous possibilities for increasing the effectiveness of teach- 
ing as educational talking pictures, produced and used so as to attain their potentialities.” 


™ Mercier favors conversational drills based on the film dialogue, Joc. cit. 

75 <« |. we must confess that, although the movies have been with us for a generation, 
we have scarcely begun to exploit their possibilities for educational purposes in the schools,” 
Lieberman, of. cit., p. 101. 

7 Devereux, op. cit., p. 101. 
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All's Fair in Love 


WiLiis KNAPP JONES 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


(Author’s summary.—Language examinations, to be fair, must test more than a knowledge of 
grammar and verb forms. Students should be given chance to show their acquired skills in 
situations similar to those in which they are likely to need their foreign languages in every- 
day life.) 


“ O make the punishment fit the crime” was the ambition of the comic 
opera Mikado. Instead of choosing a penalty because it happened to 
be in vogue or easily available, he wanted it tailored to the motives of the 
criminal. Foreign language teachers might, following his example, make 
their examinations fit the aims of the course rather than the course itself. 
All’s fair in love, they say, but the aftermath of student grumbling that 
follows any examination proves they dislike making quizzes a catch-as- 
catch-can match between them and the teacher. 

Even in daily class meetings, if we are to believe students, when we 
direct a question to the one member of the class who does not know, he 
claims later that it was the one thing he had not learned. Formal exami- 
nations intensify this situation. If we give a verb drill, for instance, we are 
assured that we picked the one irregular verb the student had not mastered. 
If it is a vocabulary test, any other selection of words would have raised 
the class average. 

Sometimes these claims are true. Often, after teachers have spent days 
feeding a verb conjugation to a student, they feel they should peep into 
his mental stomach to see whether it is being digested, instead of devising 
a way to test the strength it has given him, and of course they select the 
hardest and trickiest forms. 

But if we are trying to develop skills, it is manifestly unfair to sample 
content in this way. In history courses, for instance, the purpose of exami- 
nations may well be to discover whether the student remembers the sig- 
nificance of a date or a treaty discussed in class, but this hardly seems the 
important thing in foreign language tests. 

And there is another complaint we get at Miami: 

In the hall outside our class rooms, we provide chairs around a table 
that contains interesting reading matter, frequently changed. Here the 
students with a few moments before a class may wait and leaf over the 
literature. Even first-year language students are delighted to find they can 
follow the foreign funny paper version of Tarzan or Popeye, and understand 
the articles. Then they come into the final examination. What happens? 

They cannot pass. 

“How come I can read these papers and yet I flunk the examination?” 
is their bewildered question, and “(How come?” is the question that should 
bother us teachers. 
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Of course it is true that accuracy is an important part of a final exami- 
nation. Obviously students have no way of judging how completely they 
understand the material on the reading table. Yet isn’t there a fundamental 
truth in their complaint? It centers on our purposes in language teaching 
and the desires of those who come to learn it. 

All agree that only those who plan to teach or translate need to be 
thoroughly grounded in the minutiae of grammar. The others will read the 
language, hear it, or speak it. 

The first accomplishment, reading, is much the easiest. Almost as soon 
as a tourist reaches a foreign land, he can begin to decipher newspapers. 
He may not get the full significance immediately, as happened to a Miami 
man in Spain during the summer of 1936. The papers were full of headlines 
about “‘huelgas,” which, according to his small dictionary, meant: “‘repose; 
strike.” He imagined that it was something about a sit-down strike. Not 
until bullets began whizzing into his hotel window did he realize that he 
was in the middle of a revolution. For most tourists, however, time and 
application give them the gist of newspaper articles, and the more they 
read, the quicker they acquire a reading knowledge. 

My astronomy professor in college who had already mastered a score 
of other languages, learned to read even Arabic by repeated perusal of 
a manual of astronomy. By intelligent persons, the comparatively limited 
newspaper vocabulary can be acquired quickly. Magazines are a little 
more difficult. With only slightly more effort, most books in the foreign 
language can be enjoyed. 

When we are trying to train college students in reading the ordinary 
novels, it is hardly sporting, however, to test them on the involved sentence 
of a Pereda or a C. F. Meyer, when their future foreign reading will be 
confined to books and newspapers, nor is it logical to fill a final examination 
with conjugation of verbs or translations of isolated idioms, and use the 
result as a test of the effectiveness of our teaching or a basis for promotion 
of the student to a more advanced course. 

For those few who will use their language training to pass reading 
examinations for advanced degrees, no different technique in either teach- 
ing or testing need be applied. They do not need any larger vocabulary 
than those who read newspapers. In fact, as those of us know who have 
been through it, when we have a thorough knowledge of our specialized 
field, it is not hard to read a French or German text about it, because the 
bigger the words, the more likely they are to be cognates of the English 
learned words peculiar to that branch of science in which we are specializing. 

A reading knowledge of French sufficient to puzzle out a geology book 
can be obtained with much less effort than sufficient French to do justice 
to a French play of the Classical Age. And anyhow, why should we make 
the average student read classical literature when he is interested only in 
up-to-the-minute and contemporary life? 

That is what he will hear about if he tries to listen to the foreign lan- 
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around a couple of corners, certainly we should teach our students to under- 
stand the foreign language they are studying. They will have plenty of 
opportunity to hear it. According to the radio industry, the United States 
owns forty million radios, six million of these acquired during the past year, 
and most of them equipped to receive foreign programs. 

To be sure, the Coleman Committee declared that reading is the lan- 
guage objective most easily achieved. However, our students may be en- 
couraged to reach for something a little beyond easy grasp, provided the 
examiner remembers that an understanding of phrases at the rapid tempo 
at which a foreign language seems to be spoken, represents a higher grade 
of learning than a mere deciphering of the printed word. And examinations 
of that skill should be—not more verb forms, but listening to a foreign 
record or hearing some one talk or read. 

For the third possible objective, speech in a foreign tongue, the student 
is likely to become his own examiner. In these days of cheap and almost 
universal travel, practically anyone ambitious or wealthy enough to get to 
college, will eventually find himself where his knowledge of foreign language 
can be used. A trip to Cuba or Mexico, a visit to the French-speaking popu- 
lation of Quebec, can easily be arranged. In those foreign lands, the student 
will discover for himself how thoroughly he has mastered the foreign 
language. Foreigners are accustomed to hearing Yankees murder their 
languages. They are wonderfully patient toward the American who tries 
to communicate in French or Spanish, and it is surprising how even a first 
year student can make his wants known in a strange land. 

One of my poorest students, who failed in Spanish at midyear and was 
dismissed from the University, sent me a card from the Canal Zone to an- 
nounce that he was part of the crew of an oil tanker, and he was the 
official interpreter for his gang in Panama. It made me review again his 
January examination, which, I decided, was poorly constructed since it 
failed to indicate that he had learned anything in my classroom. 

And so we get back to my original plea, language examinations, to be 
valid, must do something more than sample irregular verbs and the forma- 
tion of adverbs. We figure that our final second year Spanish examinations 
give opportunity for a minimum of criticism. They usually consist of a 
news story clipped from the Mexican newspaper El Universal, on which we 
base some true-false or multiple choice statements, an article from Carteles, 
Zig-Zag, or other Latin American magazine, which is to be summarized 
in 50 to 100 English words, and a story or novel chapter written in Spain 
upon which questions in Spanish are asked for English answers. 

Our aim is to test how well the student is equipped through his class 
work and his study to use his acquired language in the situations he is 
likely to face in life. We try to use fair tactics in developing in him a love 
of vend foreign language, regardless of what may be said about love in 
general. 


The Selection of Heads of Modern Language 
Departments, Appointments of 
Modern Language Teachers 


and Their Supervision 


MARK WALDMAN 
College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 


(Author's summary.—The article discusses desirable qualifications of heads of departments, 
the testing of prospective teachers and their supervision, and the art of teaching.) 


I 
T is singular that in an industrial and commercial age like ours where 
the slogan is “efficiency to the utmost,’’ we should still be lagging behind 
in this particular in politics and in our ramified and complex system of 
education. 

The reason is obvious. In commerce and industry positions, involving 
responsibility, are filled by properly trained men, whereas in politics and 
education men are elected to responsible posts without any previous train- 
ing. Our presidents, governors, mayors, judges, police commissioners et al., 
college and university presidents, heads of college and university depart- 
ments, school superintendents et al., are (with some laudable exceptions) 
placed in their respective high offices without adequate preparation. 

In Germany, positions entailing responsibility in politics as well as 
education prior to the Third Reich were manned by men who had to 
undergo a rigorous training for the offices to which they aspired. That is 
why Germany had attained such a high standard, both in government and 
education. 

II 

We should, it seems to me, insist, at least, upon the training of heads of 
departments for their duties, for on their efficient direction of the depart- 
ments depends not only the well-being of the institutions they are asso- 
ciated with, but, what is of supreme importance, that of the young men 
and women, who are to be the future leaders of our commonwealth and 
perhaps—the world at large. 

There should be no reason for complaints by students, not infrequently 
heard, of inefficiency, supineness, and spiritlessness prevailing in various 
departments of their respective colleges and universities. Ordinarily, heads 
of departments in higher institutions are appointed (if no extraneous 
influences, religious or political, are brought to bear) because of the scho- 
lastic reputations they have established in their different fields of endeavor 
by writing, editing, reviewing of books, or by writing articles, and deliver- 
ing lectures, that is to say by book-learning. I do not by any means or in 
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any sense deprecate intrinsic scholarship; but I do maintain, and emphati- 
cally so, that something more than mere book-scholarship should be 
required. 

The great protagonist Lessing, whom Carlyle so profoundly admired, 
aptly berates book-scholarship, for which he manifested little respect. In 
one of his letters, addressed from Wolfenbiittel to a friend he writes as 
follows: 

Der aus Biichern erworbene Reichtum fremder Erfahrung heisst Gelehrsamkeit. Eigene Er- 
fahrung ist Weisheit. Das kleinste Capital von dieser ist mehr wert als Millionen von jener. 
... Ich bin nicht gelehrt—ich habe nie die Absicht gehabt, gelehrt zu werden—ich méchte 


nicht gelehrt werden, und wenn ich es im Traume werden kénnte. Alles, wonach ich gestrebt 
habe, ist, im Falle der Not ein gelehrtes Buch brauchen zu kénnen. 


(The wealth gained from books containing the experiences of others is called scholarship. One’s 
own experience is wisdom. The smallest capital of the latter is worth millions of the former. 
... 1am not a scholar—I have never had the intention to become a scholar, and even though 
I could become it in my dream. All I have aspired to is to be able to make use, in case of need, 
of a scholarly book.) 


Both scholarship and wisdom in Lessing’s sense—to which I should add 
training—should be demanded of the presiding officer of a department. 
He should first and foremost possess the ability to handle his subordinates 
properly. It requires a good deal of tact, human knowledge, and firmness 
of character; in other words, personality, to be a leader of men. There are 
very few born leaders. But I hold that the latter can be trained just as well 
as executives in business. If the chief of department does not possess the 
aforesaid qualifications the department will become, as is unfortunately 
too often the case, disrupted; lack of cooperation and harmony, friction, 
jealousy and envy will sneak in among the teachers and the result will be 
“every one for himself and the devil take the hindmost.”’ 

A teacher of a very large university made the ominous remark to me 
some time ago: ‘“The teachers in our department are all ready to scratch 
each others eyes out.’’ Another instructor of a well-known college made 
a similar statement: “‘My colleagues sit in the instructor’s room as though 
ready to pounce upon each other like cats.” It may sound like exaggeration, 
but it is none the less true. Overtly, of course, the colleagues are suave and 
pleasant to each other; clandestinely, however, one endeavors to get ahead 
of the other by fair or foul means, with the not uncommon result of unjust 
promotion. The latter in turn is the cause of envy, jealousy, and discontent. 
Similar situations exist in other walks of life, too, and perhaps in a more 
profound degree; but there is one significant exception—no students are 
affected directly or indirectly. It goes without saying that the responsibility 
for such a state of affairs must needs rest with the heads of the departments. 

Furthermore, the heads of departments should be required to be finished 
masters in the art of teaching. It seems to me that not sufficient importance 
is being attached to this particular phase, for how should they be able to 
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detect defects in the instruction of their teachers and correct them, if they 
are not experts themselves. As a matter of fact a proper head of department 
should from time to time invite his teachers to attend model lessons given 
by himself. Moreover, he should be a man of culture; he should be well 
conversant with the arts, especially with the art of music, if he chances to 
be the head of a modern language department. Singing is an essential 
element in the teaching of foreign languages; it is a great factor in arousing 
enthusiasm, appreciation, and love for the language and culture of foreign 
peoples, besides, it tends to stir and stimulate the emotions. 

Inasmuch as I am chiefly concerned with modern language teaching, I 
shall, in a large measure, confine my discussion to the modern language 
department, whose problems in many respects are similar, I think, to those 
extant in a good many other departments, so that conclusions reached in 
one may appropriately find application in the others. 

In culture I would also include the command of at least two modern 
languages exclusive of the one the head of modern language department is 
engaged in teaching. The head of a German department should at the very 
least be able to speak fluently French and Spanish, or Italian; the head of 
the French department should vice versa be in a position to converse with 
ease in Spanish and Italian, or German et al. 

Aside from the cultural values and the prestige which a mastery of 
many modern languages implies, it also tends to make for good fellowship 
and cooperation among the heads of divers departments. 

Sometimes heads of modern language departments do not even possess 
a command of the very language in which they are supposed to have 
specialized, and it is often pathetic to hear them harangue meetings in 
that tongue; but they are “‘eminent” scholars! 

The best and ablest head of a department, however, will be thwarted 
in his efforts, unless he has proper material to work with, that is, unless he 
has built up an effective and efficient staff. For this reason, he must, at 
the very outset, exercise the greatest care and caution in the selection of 
teachers. 

III 

It is almost incredible what blunders are committed in the appoint- 
ment of college or university teachers. This largely accounts for the inef- 
ficiency of the departments. A young college or university graduate is 
usually placed in charge of classes without previous thorough training in 
the art of teaching. Specialization in a subject is deemed enough. 

We start with the premise that any one can teach, if he only has a fair 
knowledge of his subject which, to my mind, is a fallacy. We demand that 
physicians, lawyers, engineers, ministers et al. undergo a rigorous training 
in their chosen professions after graduation from college. Why should not 
colleges and universities demand it of teaching applicants? Our elementary 
and high schools have made a fair beginning in increasing the requirements 
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from time to time. How often do we hear students complain: ‘‘Professor X 
‘seems’ to know his subject, but can’t impart it.”” Why can’t he transmit 
it to his charges?—simply because he has not learned seriously the art of 
teaching. 

Sometime ago a former principal of a large city school, now superin- 
tendent of a prominent educational institution, related to me an experi- 
ence he had in a class of a well-known university in Massachusetts. It was 
a class in ethics. He asked the Professor for permission to attend the class, 
which was granted. He read from cards. When the students interposed a 
question he put them off to the end. The presentation of the matter was so 
monotonous that the greatest part of the class went to sleep, or sat with a 
blank gaze. At the end there were no more questions, and the Professor 
slipped out. This gentleman, no doubt was a book-scholar, but what profit 
did the students derive?—worse than nil, for they might have employed 
that time to study, to basketball, football, or to some other recreational 
sport. Had he had less scholarship and more training in teaching, it would 
have been more advantageous to the young men, who came to the institu- 
tion for the special purpose of learning something. I cite this incident to 
substantiate my thesis. 

It is true there are natural-born teachers just as there are natural-born 
artists, but the born painter, sculptor, and musician must study the 
technique of their art for years, notwithstanding their innate ability. Why 
should not a similar practice hold good for college or university teachers? 
What wonder that we have so many good artists and so few good college 
and university teachers! 

A gentleman, who stands high in his profession, and who is still pursu- 
ing courses in languages (ancient and modern) at a University, observed 
to me the other day: ‘‘Do you know that in the twenty nine years I have 
attended educational institutions I have only had three real teachers?” 
He was more fortunate than a good many others, who can not even number 
as many. 

In our high schools, although there is much to be desired in the methods 
of appointment of teachers, there are at least some safeguards applied to 
bar incompetents. Competitive written examinations, class and oral tests 
are demanded of the candidates; later, reports on the work of the teachers 
are made by supervisors. In our colleges and universities no such checks are 
employed. A college or university teacher is engaged on the mere recom- 
mendation of a department head, that is all. 

An experienced high school teacher some time ago visited several classes 
in a certain college. His observations he expressed in the significant state- 
ment that some of the teachers whose instruction he had followed could 
not hold a high school job for one week. That is pretty strong, but, very 
likely, true. 

Another important factor, more important, it seems to me, than the 
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skill in teaching, is entirely lost sight of in the appointment of teachers, 
namely the investigation of character. It is needless to say that a fine, 
sturdy, noble character should be the sine qua non of a teacher. 

Deficiencies in scholarship, in teaching, can, after all, be made up by 
study, application and hard work, but not deficiencies in character. In 
Germany, I believe, the rating of character was placed at the head of every 
licence or certificate. 

When the character of a candidate has been found satisfactory, he 
should, it is my belief, be subjected to extensive and intensive written 
and oral tests, similar to those in high schools, only wider in scope, in conso- 
nance with the requirements of a college or university. 


IV 


In the written examination he should show how he would present vari- 
ous aspects of his subject to the students, that is to say what methods he 
would make use of. He also should give a good account of his scholarship. 
In the oral examination of language, especially German and French, I 
would have him first of all give a lesson in phonetics. 

This important preliminary or first step to language is, I find, woefully 
neglected in instruction, in both high schools and colleges. It is utterly 
shocking to the esthetic sense and grating on one’s ears to hear students 
pronounce fous for fus, roue for rue, vous for vu, Gne for an, or Biene for 
Biihne, lock for Loch, knock for noch, Tier for Thiir, vier for fiir. 

Not long ago I was told an amusing story, illustrative of mispronuncia- 
tion, by a dean of a college, who had visited Germany after the revolution 
in 1919. The revolutionists had, as is well known, smashed a goodly number 
of royal and princely statues. He was desirous of ascertaining from his 
taxicab driver whether a certain statue had escaped destruction. He, 
therefore, framed his question thus: “Ist es knock da?’”’ The driver, who 
understood English, thought he meant to ask “‘has it been knocked down?” 
Whereupon he politely replied: “‘Ja, mein Herr.” 

A phonetic lesson can be made extremely interesting by making use of 
names of poets, philosophers, statesmen, historical personages, or by 
utilizing geographical names of the country in which the language is being 
spoken for the purpose of demonstrating the different vowel sounds and 
consonants. In French, for instance, the following names would serve the 
purpose: Diderot, Richelieu, Descartes, Erckman, Chatrian, Racine, 
Moliére, Mirabeau, Rousseau, Dumas, Hugo, Villeneuve, Lille, Pyrenées, 
Calais, Marne, Chalons, Bordeaux et al. In German: Friedrich Schiller, 
Beethoven, Lessing, Hans Sachs, Wagner, Hoffmann, Opitz, Luther, 
Uhland, Diirer, Bliicher, Goethe, Kérner, Wien, Inn, Weser, Hessen, Ham- 
burg, Rostock, Donau, Ulm, Ruhr. 

A few brief remarks should accompany each name in order to make the 
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lesson more vivid, interesting, and instructive. If geographical names are 
chosen then a map should be used as an additional help. 

Having once disposed of phonetics, the next step should be a test in the 
presentation of formal grammar. In German the declensions or conjugations 
might be selected as an appropriate subject for testing his ability. Besides 
exhibiting his skill in teaching he would have ample opportunity to show 
his knowledge of cognate languages, such as Gothic, Old and Middle High 
German. 

In French the conjunctive personal pronouns or the conjugations might 
offer a fair basis for a grammar lesson. 

Upon investigation I find that this very important branch of the lan- 
gauge is treated with total indifference, or entirely neglected, especially by 
the younger teachers after the first semester. They seem to disregard the 
fact that grammar is the bone and sinew of language, that in order to have 
a comprehensive understanding of a language a knowledge of grammar is 
absolutely essential; even for a reading knowledge of a foreign tongue, 
which many modern language teachers advocate, the command of a fair 
amount of grammar is indispensable. A halting reading, a lame translation, 
a few dashes of literature, and many language teachers deem their job well 
done. If that were the only aim, it would be preferable to exempt the stu- 
dents from the study of foreign languages, and advise those that may need 
them in their preparation for certain scientific vocations, such as medicine, 
chemistry, mathematics, engineering et al., to acquire them by themselves 
or engage the aid of some hack. And as for literature, it would be more 
profitable, if the students were taught foreign literature in their own vernac- 
ular or urged to read themselves in their native tongue. 

A short time ago a young college instructor during the course of conver- 
sation vauntingly declared that he never lays stress upon a grammatical 
grounding, adding: “But when our students leave us, they have a ‘good’ 
reading knowledge.’’ However, I ventured to ask how the students could 
obtain a “good” reading knowledge without a thorough grounding in gram- 
mar. I must confess, the answer was not convincing. 

The reason for this condition is that the college teachers are not trained 
for their vocation. They occupy themselves mostly with literature and then 
feed it to the students who are without adequate preparation to assimilate it. 

A certain president of a college took cognizance of this situation in a 
lecture delivered before the American Association of German Teachers. 
He set forth the thesis that a modern language must be made to be em- 
ployed as a tool, and not until the learner has a reasonable mastery of it 
should he take up the higher strata of the language, such as the diverse 
phases of the literature and the philology. 

As a result the college adopted an “achievement test” which, I under- 
stand, is in vogue in several other colleges. Accordingly, a student, who has 
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studied a modern language for four years, not necessarily in college (part 
of it might have been covered in high school), is obliged to undergo an 
examination in free written composition, conversation, and intelligent read- 
ing. However, I believe, that the examination should be made more com- 
prehensive; it should cover all the subjects the student studied during his 
language course and should be given as a final examination, conditioning 
the graduation of the student. Only thus could it be made effective. 

The term “achievement,” it seems to me, was not a felicitous selection; 
“language-proficiency test” would have been more to the point. Moreover, 
I think that that test should entirely be taken out of the jurisdiction of the 
respective departments and that an impartial board, consisting of the vari- 
ous heads of departments, assisted by teachers should be constituted. That 
is why I contended above that a department chief should be master of 
several languages. As a matter of fact similar acquirements ought to be 
demanded even of the teachers. 

The next step in the testing of the candidate should be a lesson ona 
short story, part or chapter of a novel. This offers another fruitful field for 
scrutiny of the instructive powers and knowledge of a teacher. 

A good teacher will, at the very outset, concentrate his efforts on arous- 
ing interest, attention, and enthusiasm on the part of the students. These 
factors are more necessary in the teaching of language than in any other 
discipline. This can easily be accomplished at the beginning by culling a 
few words and explaining their etymological meaning. Of course, this 
presupposes a knowledge of philology which is to be expected of a college 
teacher. 

Suppose the story, or the chapter, or part of the novel which is to form 
the basis for the lesson in French contains such words as du fromage, faible, 
Vhomme, payer, and du poivre. The interest of the students—this, at least, 
has been my experience—will be excited to a high pitch, if they will be 
informed that fromage (with metathesis) and the Italian formaggio are 
both derived from the Latin forma, since cheese is made in Italy by keeping 
the milk in small baskets or forms; faible, Italian fiebole (English feeble), 
Latin flebilis, to be wept over; a decrepit person is to be wept over, to be 
pitied (“nulli flebilior quam tibi.’”” Horace). Similarly the German word 
wenig (little), developed from a Germanic word wainon, to cry, Gothic 
wainags unhappy; any one, who has little, knows little, is to be wept over. 
L’homme, Italian uomo, derived from the Latin homo connected with 
humus, soil, earth, from which also humilis our humble comes; man is then 
called in Latin homo because he supposedly was formed from the earth like 
the Hebrew adam, our proper name Adam, so called because according to 
the Bible the Lord created man from the dust of the earth adamah. Payer 
(Italian pagare, Spanish pagar, our pay) points to the Latin pacare, pacify, 
appease. To appease a creditor means to pay him, the same as quittance, 
German, Quittung, receipt, originally quietantia, a quieting from quielus, 
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English quiet. If a person is given a receipt, he will feel at ease. Poivre, 
(Italian pepe, Old English pipor, English pepper, German Pfeffer) Latin 
piper. Pepper was a very precious and expensive spice, for when Alaric 
king of the Visigoths appeared before the gates of Rome in 410, the city 
had to furnish him three thousand pounds of pepper for granting a truce. 
Such a brief historical reference will doubtless be of great interest to the 
students and intensify their attention. 

Suppose an analogous lesson is to be given in German in which among 
others the following words occur: “karg, raten, See, and selig.’’? Karg, 
miserly, Old High German karag, sad; Old English cearig, worried, English, 
chary, care. Out of the conception of sadness and worry the term miser 
(Lat. miser, wretched) has then developed, for a miser is constantly worry- 
ing about his hoard and kept in a state of gloom. Raten, advise, guess, Old 
High German rétan, Gothic rédan, Old English raedan, advise, read. The 
connection between reading, advising, and guessing goes back to the times 
when the Druids would scratch in (Old English writan, English write, 
German ritzen, really to scratch into) pieces of wood characters and then 
read or fortell from them the future, as Tacitus reports “‘surculos ter singu- 
los tollit,”’ Germ. 10. See, sea, Old High German seo, Old English sw, Eng- 
lish sea, Gothic saiws, connected with Latin saevus, raging, Greek aiolos, 
moveable, to which the word Seele, soul, is very likely related. Old High 
German sela, Old English séwol, English soul, Gothic saiwala (from saiws, 
sea) because the soul was conceived by the Teutons in hoary times as a 
sea within, heaving up and down. The Hebrews employed a similar simile 
with respect to an evil conscience. “‘And the wicked are turbulent like the 
stormy sea,’ Isaiah 57,20. 

Selig, blissful, happy, Old High German salig, Middle High German 
saelec, Old English se@lig, good, fortunate, happy, Gothic sels, good, useful, 
Greek holos, whole, Latin solus, whole, English, silly, A happy-go-lucky, 
person was then regarded as foolish by the people; likewise, the Germans 
considered a truth-telling person as silly—albern from Old High German 
alawére, truthful, Middle High German, alwaere, stupid. The English villain 
has gone through an analogous evolution; originally, rustic from the Latin 
villa, a village, a farm, country house. In the thirteenth century it was 
applied to a class of unfree peasants, serfs, or slaves. A villain was then 
originally a low person, later a base person, a scoundrel. 

In treating a language in this fashion it no longer appears to the stu- 
dent as dead matter, it becomes a living organism that breathes forth life. 
Of course the examples adduced do not always occur, but almost every 
word has an interesting and instructive history to show. The teacher will, 
to be sure, have to use discretion in the selection and number of words. 
Only the most interesting and not too many must be picked out, for other- 
wise too much time will be spent on one phase of the lesson and not enough 
left for the remainder. Moreover, it may become monotonous. 
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When the way has thus been paved the teacher should then proceed to 
the next step. He should first make it his business to ascertain whether the 
students understood the foreign text. In college the students are mature 
enough to prepare the translation themselves. As a matter of fact the stu- 
dents should be urged to do as much as possible themselves. It ought to be 
the aim of college teachers to make the students self-active, self-thinking, 
self-reliant, and self-dependent. 

He should first read a whole thought-paragraph, with the books of the 
students closed, and then reread that part sentence by sentence and have 
the students translate each unit. Many teachers fall into the error of read- 
ing words or phrases which the students are required to translate. Inas- 
much, however, as the ideas are incomplete, incoherent, broken up, the 
students soon tire, become bored, and lose interest. 

Moreover, the aural sense of the students to catch foreign sounds will 
thus be vigorously and tensely brought into play. This will greatly con- 
tribute to maintaining their interest. This exercise must, however, not be 
protracted, for it, too, will become irksome and tedious. The remainder of 
the foreign text, if needs be, can be supplemented by the students in 
English, or in the foreign tongue itself, if there happen to be some that have 
a fair command of it. 

The lesson has now so far advanced as to be ready for discussion in the 
foreign tongue which should be carried on in questions and answers; the 
former should be causal, ‘‘why-questions,”’ for the students will thus be 
compelled to reply in compound sentences which is very important, es- 
pecially so in such a highly inflectional language as German. Even in less 
inflectional languages like French and Spanish it is very desirable in order 
to bring the reasoning power of the students—which the teacher should 
constantly keep in view—into action. It is sometimes pathetically humor- 
ous to listen to such inane questions which already contain the answer as: 
“Mr. X., Did Lafayette come to the aid of Washington?” Answer: “He 
came to the aid of Washington,” or simply: ‘“‘yes;” or “Did Karl Schurz 
come to the U. S. in 1848?” instead of asking why did he come? thereby 
developing both linguistic fluency and the ethical idea involved. Further- 
more, questions should be addressed to the whole class, and not, as it 
frequently is being done, to single individuals, in order to keep everyone 
on the alert. 

Here as anywhere else the teacher must exercise caution and not drag 
out the questions into inordinate length in order to avoid the aforemen- 
tioned pitfalls. His directive must be the substance. 

Upon conclusion of the interrogation, at least two students should be 
sent to the board, one to write the contents in the foreign language, the 
other the questions, from memory, of course. During this process the 
teacher should have the students give a verbal résumé in which as many 
as possible should be stimulated to participate, if only to the extent of 4 
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modicum. The résumé on the board must, it goes without saying, be cor- 
rected, preferably by the students themselves under the guidance and 
supervision of the instructor; the answers to the written questions, after 
their correction, should be given either orally, or written on the board, as 
many students as possib e taking part therein. If there be time left and the 
text lends itself to dramatization, it should be dramatized by the students 
under the direction of the teacher. The latter should keep in the background 
and not make himself too obtrusive, but merely give a few directions here, 
and make a few corrections there. The participants must be made to feel 
that they are the real actors, or else the whole affair will turn out to be a 
fiasco. On the other hand, if there is no time left, and very likely there won’t 
be, it should be deferred to another lesson and the students be requested 
to prepare for it, the teacher, giving them, in the meantime, a few sugges- 
tions as to how it should be worked out for class presentation. In addition 
they should be required to write down the lesson in the manner treated and 
hand it in to the teacher in charge, so as not to interfere with their regular 
habits of work. 

Dramatization is a very useful tool in teaching, for it brings life to the 
very door of the students and forces them to act and talk, as though they 
were caught in the current of life itself. Moreover, it is an excellent means 
of fixing idiomatic expressions and grammatical forms in the minds of the 
students. 

The next step should be a lesson in the drama. This is a subject very 
difficult to teach; most teachers follow the line of least resistance, to wit: 
reading and translating with occasional grammatical exercises, which, of 
course, is not teaching the drama as such. 

A teacher of a rather well known institution told me not long ago that 
she was reading Nathan der Weise with her class and that she had to use 
caution and strategy not to offend the religious susceptibilities of her stu- 
dents, inasmuch as the class consisted of members of various denomina- 
tions. I hazarded the question whether she entered into a discussion of the 
religious, ethical, philosophic and historical problems; whether she dwelt 
on the motive which gave rise to this poem of universal brotherhood; 
whether she applied the principles promulgated in the play to our modern 
conditions; whether she analyzed the various characters and drew a moral 
from them, and finally, whether she had it, or, at least parts of it, enacted 
in the class? Nothing of the kind!! 

As a final step I would require the candidate to deliver a lecture to the 
most advanced students on some topic of literature, history, connected with 
some literary masterpiece, or philology, in the foreign language, of course. 

The candidate should, it is needless to say, be given ample time to 


* I discussed the methods and principles of teaching the drama at some length in an article 


? the German Quarterly of January 1929, entitled “Some Thoughts on the Teaching of The 
rama, ” 
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prepare his lesson in advance, and should be informed of the procedure he 
is to follow, allowing him to use his own methods. He should, however, be 
required to submit a plan of the trial lesson. 

Not until he has thus, or in some similar manner, stood the test satis- 
factorily, should he be appointed to a college or university post. 

I have merely thrown out suggestions and laid down some norm which, 
very likely, can be improved upon and greatly modified. However, I am of 
the opinion, that regular teachers should follow them until they have de- 
vised better modes of instruction. 


Vv 


The task of the head of department must not, however, as is often the 
case, end with the appointment of the teacher. He must visit his classes 
periodically (especially if he is a young teacher), to correct deficiencies in 
his teaching, to keep tab on the preparation of his lessons, and to ascertain 
for what classes he is best adapted. There are teachers, who are total failures 
in lower classes, but do well in higher and vice versa; it would, therefore, 
be folly to keep them there to the detriment of the students. This ought to 
be one of the chief functions of the head of the department. He must, how- 
ever, use tact and discretion, and not appear, as so many do, in the pomp- 
ous role of Superior; else he will fail in his endeavors, and his best intentions 
will be thwarted. In the high schools as well as our colleges the chiefs are 
not particularly looked upon with great favor; they are rather regarded as 
some sort of spy or detective, swooping down upon their victim, not with 
a view to assisting him to improve his work, but with a view to fault- 
finding and flawpicking. What wonder that the teacher’s nerves are set on 
edge, and he invariably is at his worst in the august presence of the Chief! 
He must make the teacher feel that he has nothing to fear from his visits, 
that he comes as a helpful friend and counsellor. If he finds some feature of 
the lesson meriting praise, he should, at the end of the period, bestow it 
upon him unstintingly, and withhold his criticism for a private conference 
which, I would suggest, should be held over a cup of tea, or coffee, if pos- 
sible, at the home of the head of the department. In this wise he will secure 
the full confidence and devotion of his teachers, which is indispensable to 
the success of the department. The College of the City of New York up 
to several years ago was fortunate, indeed, in having had at the helm of the 
German department a very exceptional man in the person of Professor von 
Klenze. When he entered a class room he would invariably apologize to the 
teacher for his “intrusion’’; at the end of the lesson, if he found something 
to laud he would do so unhesitatingly and ungrudgingly. He once attended 
the recitation of a newly appointed teacher, who felt somewhat uneasy; 
but when the lesson was over, he stepped up to the teacher, ejaculating: 
“Ah, there was life, there was interest in your teaching.’”’ Then he pro- 
ceeded, in the friendliest way possible, to point out a few minor flaws. Is 
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there any wonder that he was revered and idolized by his teachers and is 
still lovingly and affectionately remembered? Even his students felt a deep 
love for him. 

A few weeks ago a prominent divine in this city remarked to me that he 
considered it his good fortune to have studied with Professor von Klenze 
at the University of Chicago, and that he was the most magnetic and in- 
spiring teacher he has ever had. And such a pronunciamento after the lapse 
of about thirty years! What volumes of praise it speaks! 

Professor von Klenze was wont to make his teachers feel that they 
were not his inferiors, but his peers. This accounts for the fact that under his 
management his department was the most popular in college. Alas, there 
are few such types, but they ought to serve at least as an example to be 
emulated. 

VI 

The lack of classwork preparation on the part of teachers is a festering 
sore, a widespread evil. 

Of just such conditions another professional man, who also pursues 
courses in Latin and French at a certain university complained to me the 
other day. His teacher in advanced French would regularly spend about 
half of the period on the beauties of Belgian literature. When he had ap- 
parently exhausted himself he would ask the class where he had left off 
the last time. When this was settled after some squabble with the students, 
the class would proceed with the drudgery of reading and translation. The 
whole class felt that this sort of digression was used by the teacher as a 
subterfuge, because of lack of preparation, and because he was engaged at 
that particular time in writing a thesis on Belgian literature, a discussion 
of which, he probably thought, would be helpful to him in his work. 

I have a similar case in mind where a young teacher had written his 
doctor’s dissertation on philosophy, and though he taught an entirely 
different subject he would mostly fill out his periods with philosophical 
discussions. Another teacher, when he has to deliver a lecture before a 
literary society, will talk about it to the students all the time prior to its 
delivery and rehearse it before them on the day of delivery. 

Inasmuch as the teacher is fully aware of the fact that promotion— 
which at best is very slow—largely depends firstly upon the acquisition of 
a Ph.D. degree, secondly on a certain amount of “erudite” output, and not 
on the excellence of conscientious teaching, he will, naturally, bend his 
efforts towards this end at the expense of the time necessary for thorough 
preparation of his classwork. He can utilize the time to better advantage 
for the taking of special courses towards the degree and for preparing and 
writing the dissertation.? 


; * The Board of Higher Education, due to the pressure exerted by the College Teachers 
Union and other progressive forces, have endeavored to remedy some such evils extant in our 
City Colleges by introducing democratic machinery. Unfortunately, it is only democratic in 
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When this goal has, at last, been attained, the writing of occasional 
articles, the delivery of lectures, and the writing of a book must necessarily 
be thought of, with promotion in the offing as a reward. I do not, of course, 
disapprove of scholarly production; but it must not be placed in the fore- 
ground and teaching in the background. Proper teaching is of primary, all 
else of secondary importance. There is another serious factor bearing on 
preparation and hence good teaching, never given a thought to by the edu- 
cational authorities, viz., additional remunerative work done outside of the 
class by teachers. In view of the fact that the salaries in colleges and uni- 
versities are comparatively low, the teachers feel constrained to seek sup- 
plementary channels of revenue. There are college and university teachers, 
teaching five nights a week in evening high schools (compensation is better 
there than in the extension departments for the rank and file), depriving 
themselves of their well needed vacations by instructing in summer schools, 
and still pursuing courses towards a degree. What time can they spare for 
an adequate preparation of their lessons and self-improvement under such 
circumstances? Moreover, the vitality, energy, and, in the last analysis, the 
health of the teachers do greatly become impaired. How often (the stu- 
dents can tell you) do the teachers come fagged out and weary into the 
classroom: What kind of teaching can there be expected, if the teacher finds 
himself in such a state! Verily, “‘we sow wind and reap whirlwind.”’ 

If I had the power I would insist that no college or university teacher 
be appointed unless he had his Ph.D., for that would do away with spend- 
ing a lot of his time on courses, the preparation for and the writing of his 
thesis. It might be contended that such courses help to improve the teach- 
ing; but, I maintain, that the teacher should have completed his studies 
and rounded out his professional education prior to entering upon his oc- 
cupation. Furthermore, I would demand that the teachers be paid adequate 
salaries and that they bind themselves not to engage in outside unnecessary 
compensatory work just to augment their incomes to the detriment of 
their students. The load a teacher carries, usually from 16 to 17 hours or 
more per week, the necessary preparation, and the studies connected with 
it, are enough to keep him busy. The time left he should only devote to 
research, writing, and lecturing. 

The plea for a commensurate pay for teachers was made from time to 
time by thoughtful educators. As long ago as the middle of the eighteenth 
century Rector Albrecht, principal of the gymnasium at Frankfort-on- 





name and not in spirit. However, it is the first step in the proper direction and it will rest with 
the C.T.U. to see to it that the anomalies are removed and a genuine democracy established. 
As it is, many teachers have suffered injury owing to the many committees, the power of the 
President, the B.H.E. and some other bodies, in many instances stultifying and overriding 
each other. It has greatly affected the morale of the teaching body. Many are yearning for the 
old regime. It would require too much space to enter into a detailed discussion of the present 
set-up, its flaws and remedial suggestions. 
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the-Main, one of the most brilliant pedagogues, teacher of Goethe, upon 
whom he exercised the greatest influence (he is the only teacher to whom 
Goethe pays a high tribute), once remarked in an annual report in order 
to score the authorities on this point, “It is reported by the Jews that the 
tribe Simeon furnished most of the teachers and beggars; teachers and 
beggars are placed together apparently because the teachers at that time 
already were remunerated so beggarly.” Emerson, I believe, called the 
teaching profession “‘the noblest and the poorest.” But it seems to me, it 
would be most noble, if it were made the least poor. 


VII 


Closely associated with the teacher’s preparation of his work is the ro- 
tation of the subject matter. He must not be allowed to give the same course 
or courses year in and year out, or else he will sink, into a certain rut and 
become an automaton and his teaching automatic, for he will cease to pre- 
pare his lessons. Most of the heads of departments commit the unpardon- 
able error in arrogating to themselves the most advanced and allocating 
to the teachers the elementary and intermediary work, forgetting that they, 
thereby, rob them of one of the strongest incentives to broaden and deepen 
their knowledge, that could only accrue to the benefit of the students. 


VIII 

Under the present system the teachers are expected to give extempo- 
raneous written tests or quizzes from time to time. Some teachers omit them 
because of the great amount of time necessary for corrections which they 
can ill afford to spare for reasons stated elsewhere; others make a pretense 
at giving them, but fail to return the papers to the students by reason of 
the fact that they did not correct them. This is a bad policy, for it tends to 
have a demoralizing effect on the students; it makes them lose faith in the 
sincerity and integrity of the teacher. To sham is a bad thing for any one 
to do, let alone a teacher, whose actions are closely watched by the stu- 
dents and usually taken as a lead. I, therefore, believe colleges and univer- 
sities would do well, if they engaged some postgraduates to do the 
correcting. The expense would be relatively small, and it would more than 
pay in the long run. In some universities such a practice has been in vogue 
for many years and productive of good results. 


Ix 


Not unlike the written quizzes, do many teachers treat the final exami- 
nations, which are supposed to check up the work the students have done 
and the scholarship they have acquired during a semester; therefore, pro- 
motions ought to be based on them, assumed, of course, that they are fair 
and equitable. If a student can not obtain a passing mark in his examina- 
tion, he should not be promoted—irrespective of his classwork. 
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But how should the teacher know it, if he does not correct the papers, 
if he throws them into the garbage heap and has the rating lists made out 
before the examination! I know of one teacher, who had the marks (all 
high passing marks) posted two hours after the examination, of another, 
who was somewhat shrewder, but not shrewd enough, who had them 
ready the following morning, though he could not possibly have corrected 
them during the previous evening. When I discussed this matter with some 
teachers of various institutions they asserted that they knew what ratings 
their students deserved and, hence, did not see why they should waste 
their precious time on corrections. Then, why not discard the examinations 
altogether? 

It might be contended that, if the final examinations are taken as a 
passing basis, it will open an easy way for students, who were derelict in 
their work during the term, to slip through by cramming a couple of weeks 
for the examinations. This can easily be obviated. As a matter of fact it is 
so in the College of the City of New York. A student, who is slack or care- 
less in his work is first given a fair warning; if it remains unheeded, he is 
dropped. Such a process of elimination serves as an effective means to hold 
the students to their obligations, namely, to do honest work. There are 
very few students, who need no driving force, who study for the love of 
study; most of them go to college either because their parents force them 
to do so (they are, therefore, utterly indifferent to the required work), or 
because they desire to embark upon a profession for which they need a 
college diploma. Consequently they do not care what kind of work they do, 
as long as they succeed in “getting by.” Those students must, therefore, 
be compelled to study. 

Failure on the part of some teachers to correct final examination papers 
I consider a serious business to which a stop ought to be put. This could 
easily be accomplished, if the department heads would request the teachers 
to submit to them all or part of the papers with an accompanying rating 
list, a comparison of which would show whether the students were properly 
or improperly promoted. Such a practice would only strike at those 
teachers, who take their calling too lightly, but would leave others, who 
consider it sacred, unaffected. There will then be no occasion for students 
to boast contemptuously: “Why, with this and that teacher we go on a 
spree and get high marks, to boot.” 

It will, doubtless, entail a good deal of labor on the part of the depart- 
ment heads; but they will be amply repaid, for in this fashion they will 
bring up their respective departments to the highest point of efficiency. 


x 


There is another item to which too little attention is being paid by the 
department heads, to wit, text-books; they have not kept apace with the 
progress made in science, industry, and business. Some of the books have 
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been in use for generations, and are antiquated. It is the business of each 
department head to look after this important matter. He must be on the 
constant lookout for new and modern text-books. It is too big a problem I 
believe, for one person to handle. He, therefore, ought to designate a com- 
mittee of teachers for that purpose, who should scour catalogues, reviews, 
bookstores, be in communication with publishers, foreign and domestic, 
examine books, make reports and recommendations. All this requires a lot 
of time which should be counted in part as teaching, for the task of a con- 
scientious teacher, who is to live up to all the requirements, is exacting 
enough, without piling extra work on him. 


XI 


This brings me to another situation, namely to that of extra-curricular 
activities which each department, more or less, carries on. Some have as 
adjuncts, dramatic, literary, and musical societies, such as glee clubs and 
orchestral bands; others are engaged in other functions. All the activities 
must be supervised by teachers, who have to labor hard in order to keep 
them going. They have to prepare programs, do coaching, and sometimes, 
if necessary, aid the organization financially. The direction of these activi- 
ties is, to be sure, assumed by the teachers “voluntarily.” 

But if such work is considered useful, and in many cases it is, then 
why should the burden be thrust upon the shoulders of just one of a depart- 
ment, why should not the other members wherever and whenever possible, 
share in it alternately, and finally why should not the amount of time 
spent be reckoned as teaching? If the teacher has, for instance, to give 
up two or three hours a weeek of his time for outside activities, they 
should be included in his teaching program and be regarded as tantamount 
to two or three hours of actual teaching. Only in this way will unfairness, 
sycophancy, and hypocrisy be avoided and prevented. 

The discussion of the problems and their suggested solution is the result 
of long observation, investigation, and experience. I hope it will set the 
stone a-rolling and be helpful in improving the conditions in our higher 
institutions. 





J arring Echoes 


Louis FOLEY 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


(Author’s summary.—Different kinds of repetition of words may be very different in their 
effect. The words which are repeated most often are the very ones we notice least. When we 
are annoyed by irrelevant repetition of sound, analysis is likely to show that some word has 
been misused.) 


EPETITION of words is one of the oldest and most reliable devices 
of rhetoric; also it may be one of the worst annoyances for a reader. 
The difference, of course, is in the words which one repeats. When a word 
means something important to us, we are likely to repeat it instinctively, 
and perhaps more emphatically each time. If it seems appropriate or ex- 
pressive, its recurrence will produce an inevitable cumulative effect. Poe 
has told us how he built his best-known poem around the repetition of 
‘‘nevermore.’’ Any number of poems, songs, speeches, and sermons have 
owed much of their force to the repetition of a well-chosen word which sum- 
marized and kept echoing a central idea. This is a natural and effective 
means of emphasis. 

On the other hand, the words which are repeated most often are the 
very ones which we hardly ever notice at all. This is what may be called 
unavoidable repetition. Since there is no escape from the use, over and 
over again, of certain very common words, we have become so accustomed 
to their frequent recurrence that we take it for granted. Patient investi- 
gators, after counting millions of words in various contexts, appear to have 
demonstrated that the ten most frequently used, in the order of their fre- 
quency, are the, of, and, to, a, in, that, it, is, J. From such data some people 
have solemnly drawn the conclusion that these are our most “useful” 
words.' As an indication of their real ‘“‘usefulness,” however, we might 
notice that some languages manage to get along very well without them. 
Turkish, for instance, has no definite article—the very word most fre- 
quently used in English. Other languages do without various other items 
in the list. In fact, in most of the places where they occur, they have almost 
no meaning of their own; they simply help a little, here and there, to 
make clear the relationships among other words (which really mean some- 
thing), or to unite those words more closely in some sort of definite pattern. 
They can hardly, indeed, be called “words” at all, in the sense in which 
that name is given to nouns, verbs, or adjectives. Notice how they are 
slurred over in ordinary speech; the more careless speakers reduce and 
or in to a mere sound of m, and otherwise eliminate most of the voice- 
quality in these expressions. In fine, we may say that their repetition passes 
unnoticed because we are so accustomed to it, in all sorts of connections, 
and because these words carry no independent meaning. 


' Word Study, pub. by G. and C. Merriam Co., March 1932, p. 2. 
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Another kind of unavoidable repetition is that which is made necessary 
by the subject with which one happens to be dealing. Thus in a treatise on 
psychology the word psychology is bound to appear rather often; if we are 
discussing horses, we keep constantly repeating the word horse. Within 
any reasonable limits, such repetition attracts no attention; unconsciously 
we take it for granted. The particular word becomes for the time being 
somewhat like the inconspicuous connecting-words which we noticed a 
moment ago. 

We can see how this happens with you and J and me in a familiar conver- 
sation or a personal letter. Between two people who are acquainted with 
each other, the most natural subjects to talk about are themselves, their 
own thoughts, their own doings. Since a letter is a personal communica- 
tion, there need be nothing at all offensive in its frequent repetition of the 
pronoun J. Even if it were overdone, it would be less objectionable than the 
crude distortions which have been devised in order to avoid it. Instead of 
writing, as anyone naturally might, “I have received your letter, and I 
want to say in reply ... ,’’ there arose the cut-and-dried artificial formula, 
“Your letter received. In reply would say...” This latter form of 
verbiage shows how far language can be removed from living speech. It 
produces much more deadly reading-matter than any number of /’s. 
After all, the pronoun J is hardly every annoying except when it seems 
irrelevant—when it marks the intrusion of a personal element in something 
which ought to be impersonal. So, if a writer is discussing guns, we may 
prefer to have him stick to the subject instead of talking about himself. 
We might like better to have him simply tell us about gums, instead of 
saying such things as “‘J like this kind of gun” or “J always shoot best with 
this calibre.’’ But when the subject itself is one’s personal experience, as 
in an autobiography, the repetition of ‘“I’’ is natural and unavoidable, and 
any reader accepts it as a matter of course. 

The kind of repetition which we do notice—with annoyance—is that 
which is neither intentional nor necessary. Since it is mot unavoidable, it 
does not pass as something taken for granted. Attracting attention to it- 
self, it looks as if it had some point, some purpose, whereas we perceive 
that it has no point whatever. 

Of course words were sounds long before they were groups of letters on 
paper, and even in silent reading (in varying degrees for different people) 
they still carry their effect as sounds. We notice the recurrence of similar 
sounds, though they be involved in words which have no especial relation- 
ship in thought. In poetry this is very effective, for it fulfils a purpose which 
is more or less instinctively felt, whether clearly recognized or not. It may 
also be effective in prose, when it is intentional, or, in other words, when it 
really performs some intelligible function. But when it simply creeps in 
through carelessness, the pointless repetition of a sound tends to annoy the 
reader, and to mar the impression of what he is reading. Somewhat like a 
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misspelled word, it is disillusioning; we were absorbed in the thought, the 
idea, or the image created in our minds, and now we are brought back sud- 
denly to an irrelevant realization that the thing is only words on paper. It 
is a sort of “give-away,” because it shows so plainly that the writer did 
not hear what he was writing. 

This effect is apparent when we read that “the people of the United 
States have greater and more intricate problems before them now than ever 
before.””? A magazine article is described as “tracing to their sources the 
forces that stifle intellectual freedom.’ When a writer says, “... yet the 
heights have not yet been reached,’ this repetition of the same word with 
different meanings (when no pun is intended) distracts our attention just 
as “before” did in the first example. Observe similarly the statement, “‘The 
best of the Italian scholars are wandering around the world today, eking 
out a living as best they can.’ 

Instances of the sort confront the reader from time to time in almost any 
kind of reading-matter. An account of a psychopathic case tells us that a 
woman ‘‘was sure that ... she would be classed with the women of ques- 
tionable reputation with whom he [her employer] was reported to have 
consorted.’”® A critic says that “... Poe’s interest in abstract reason is... 
somehow fundamental in his mental make-up.’ Another speaks of a writer 
who “regarded the garden as a substitute for nature,’’® and discusses else- 
where the now-discredited theory that Gil Blas was “translated from an 
unknown and vanished Spanish original.’’® A magazine article refers to “a 
distinguished English clergyman.’ In a newspaper column, under the 
title ““Black Widow Spider is Vicious,” we find more than once the same 
phrase, ‘‘the site of the dite.’ An editorial suggests, ““Why not for a change 
educate the public along the right lines, so that they will that much sooner 
be ready for the ultimate soluiion, a socialistic government, which must 
sooner or later come, as it is the eventual solution of evolution.’ Grim 
tragedy has an air of being treated like humor when we read aloud such 
headlines as “‘Slugged by Thug,’ or “Motorcycle hurls man in death 
path.” 

2 Mr. Owen D. Young, as quoted in advertisement circular of Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
1934, 

3 Circular letter advertising Harpers Magazine, September 24, 1934. 

4 W. B. Pitkin, The Art of Learning, p. 10. 

5 The American Scholar, May 1933, p. 312. 

6 The Human Mind, by K. Menninger (1930), p. 105. 

7 Joseph Wood Krutch, Edgar Allan Poe (1926), p. 98. 

8 F. C. Green, Minuet, E. P. Dutton (1935), p. 254. 

® ibid., p. 313. 

10 Harper’s Magazine, May 1933, p. 651. 

1 Syndicate article by Dr. Royal S. Copeland, July 17, 1935. 

122 November 1934. 

18 Kaiamazoo (Mich.) Gazette, May 23, 1936. 

4 Detroit Times, April 19, 1933. 
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A reviewer, discussing a new play, says that “it must earn and merit 
the unchecked respect of every intelligent theatregoer.”® A psychologist, 
speaking of a “type of psychograph,” informs us that it is “closely related 
to the method of intensive examination described in the preceding section, 
and profitable in a somewhat different direction ...”® Turning again to 
the newspapers, we may read in heavy type the remarkable heading: 
“Butler Bitter in Criticism of Militarism.’’"" 

It is astonishing how much a writer can sometimes repeat sounds in 
this way without being aware of what he is doing. Here is an example from 
a short story: 

The wedding party went back to Rémy’s for sandwiches and claret cup, and when it 
broke up, Warner left with the rest. Three blocks up the avenue he stopped his taxi, got out, 
paid the chauffeur, and walked quickly back to the big white stone house he had just left. 
He stood looking up at it for a moment, and then, spurred by the fear that Rémy might demur 
at seeing him so late, he ran up the steps and pressed the electric button.!8 


A novel reports one of the characters as saying to another: 


You are quite at home now in Rome, and everybody likes you, all the better perhaps because 
you do try to keep this rule of yours here in Rome, which isn’t exactly its spiritual home.!® 


Of course it is understood that the speech of a character in a story is not 
necessarily that of the author, but any singularity in the speaker’s language 
is presumably intended as means of characterization, and neither the 
context of this remark, nor the way the speaker talks at other times, 
indicates any purpose in the repetition. 

However familiar one may be with the technique of repeated and 
shifting sounds of words which Gertrude Stein has employed in her poetry, 
it is hard to believe that anything but inattention was responsible for her 
writing, in prose: 

Out of the whole collection of stray creatures, it was the young Peter and the jolly little 


Rags, Anna could not find it in her heart to part with. These became part of the household of 
the good Anna’s Miss Mathilda.?° 


The recurrence of “part,” in entirely different meanings and different 
grammatical construction (we were tempted to say “‘parts of speech’’!), 
looks at first like a play upon words, but there is no discoverable point to 
such a pun. 

There is a point to be made, however, in connection with the sort of 
specimens which we have been examining. Explain the fact as one may, it 
is demonstrable in a surprisingly large number of cases that the objection- 


6 “The Children’s Hour,” reviewed in The Literary Digest, Dec. 1, 1934, p. 20. 

% H. L. Hollingsworth, Vocational Psychology (1917), p. 90. 

17 November 11, 1934. 

18 Claustrophobia, by Abbie Carter Goodloe, in A Book of Modern Short Stories, edited by 
Dorothy Brewster, Macmillan (1932), pp. 45-46. 

1° Helen C. White, A Watch in the Night, Macmillan (1933), p. 300. 

*° Gertrude Stein, Three Lives, p. 67. 
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able repetition of sound was caused by the use of a wrong word. A wrong 
word, that is, from the point of view of the meaning which was to have 
been expressed. If the writer had paid more attention to the exact expres- 
sion of his meaning, the sound would have taken care of itself. It would 
seem as if the experience of the race, in building up our language, had 
worked it out in such a manner that we could say whatever we had to say 
without getting involved in undesirable combinations of sound. If one con- 
siders for a moment certain Oriental languages which are organically 
harmonious, so that the vowels of suffixes, for instance, change in accord- 
ance with the prevailing vowel-sounds of the sentence as a whole—this 
being done, of course, by any ordinary speaker, without conscious effort— 
then our little theory about repetition does not appear incredible at all. 

The last quotation cited will do fairly well for purposes of demonstra- 
tion. When a person speaks of “finding it in his heart” to do so-and-so, he 
usually has in mind a positive act on his own initiative, something con- 
nected with a willingness or disposition to do it. This comparatively positive 
attitude appears in the words of Sir Philip Sidney: “ . . . I could find it in 
my heart to ask your pardon for it...” To part with something, however, 
suggests not so much a positive act as a letting-go, a relinquishment fre- 
quently accompanied with regret, even strong regret, as would have been 
the case with ‘“‘Anna,’’ who, we suppose, could not stand or could not bring 
herseif “to part with” pet animals. Moreover, if we hew to the line, the 
second “‘part”’ in the quotation might be criticized also. The ¢wo pets were 
hardly so unified or integrated as to become a “part’’ of the household; 
they came to belong to it. 

The principle applies very simply and obviously to the phrase pre- 
viously quoted from a newspaper article about people bitten by spiders: 
“the site of the dite.’”’ This amusing combination of words could not have 
been produced had not its author overlooked the plain suggestion of the 
word site, “‘a piece of ground,” as when we speak of choosing a site for a 
building. 

A text-book of grammar offers this sentence as an exercise in parsing: 
“T have a firm belief that the rock of our safety as a mation lies in the 
proper education of our population.” This rather ridiculous effusion is made 
possible by ignoring the connotations of words. “Population” suggests 
figures, statistics, impersonal generalizing; what we try to do in “educa- 
tion” is to train people, or more specifically, children. 

A news dispatch tells us about a squadron of six planes which “‘made 
a non-stop hop from Norfolk to Coco Solo,’ in the Canal Zone. The effect 
here is heightened, of course, by the sound of the place-name, and nothing 
could be done about that. The absurdity is caused, however, by the dis- 
tortion of ideas in this slang use of “hop.” Anyone who knows the dif- 


*t Associated Press dispatch from Washington, January 16, 1935. Also Kalamazoo 
Gazette, November 30, 1938. 
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ference between a flea and a pigeon should know the difference between 
a hop and a flight. In a protracted flight, the idea of pausing or alighting 
is natural enough, but the mere suggestion of “‘stopping”’ in the course of 
a hop is literally out of the question. 

A university announcement mentions “many new courses, some of 
them of a feature nature.”’” This very disagreeable combination of sounds 
would never have occurred if the word nature had not been employed 
loosely, with practically no meaning. As Mr. R. W. Chapman has wisely 
pointed out, this word is one of those which in some people’s language 
degenerate into mere suffixes. Thus we hear that a book “‘is of a very 
interesting nature,’’ when all that is meant is that it is a very interesting 
book. Moreover, the rather strained or journalistic use of ‘‘feature’”’ does 
not help the situation. 

Often the unpleasant sound-effect is produced not so much by ignoring 
the meaning of a word, in the ordinary sense of “‘meaning,” as by distorting 
the idioms of our language. Newspaper headlines are frequent offenders in 
this way. Limited in space as they are, they do not hesitate to bend gram- 
mar clear out of shape in the effort to fit an idea into their arbitrary mold. 
The commonest kind of distortion is the makeshift use of any noun or verb 
that comes handy as if it were an adjective. This is how we arrive at the 
phrase “death path,” previously noted. The path of death is perfectly good 
English, and in a proper context might even seem satisfyingly poetical. 
But one has only to say ‘‘death path” aloud to eliminate it from considera- 
tion as acceptable diction. Similarly, a correspondence school which offers 
to give ‘“‘fiction instruction” might have stuck to the English language— 
and possibly have inspired a shade more of confidence in the reader—by 
saying what we suppose it meant: instruction in the writing of fiction. 

When a student wrote that Bret Harte’s stories ‘could not happen any 
place except where he places them,” this annoying effect was the result of 
the ungrammatical use of ‘‘any place” instead of the adverb anywhere. 
If anyone objects that the correct grammatical form would likewise pro- 
duce repetition with anywhere and where, let it be observed that this repe- 
tition is not of the same sort at all. The conjunction where is passed over 
without being noticed, any more than such connectives usually are, whereas 
place stands out as an accented word. 

Analysis of many such examples does tend to confirm one’s belief that 
the unpleasant sound of something one has written is usually a result of 
not saying exactly what one intended to say. It would no doubt be imprudent 
to claim too much for the theory; we could hardly expect that it would 
always work. Even though a person may have written with steady effort 
for exact expression, reading the composition aloud may reveal passages 
here and there which require further adjustment. But at any rate, if he 


” New York University, School of Education, circular letter of March, 1935. 
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is willing to take the trouble, he can be pretty sure of finding a way out of 
the difficulty. Our language is astonishingly adequate. 

Yet we may supplement our principle with a corollary, one which will in 
itself explain a good many things. It is that those statements which present 
the greatest real difficulty in avoiding ill-sounding combinations of words 
are generally the kind of statements in which such sound-effects are of 
least importance. Formal definitions, scientific descriptions, technical ex- 
planations—these are the type. They employ a vocabulary which is largely 
synthetic, such as scientific nomenclature or laboratory terms coined out 
of Latin or Greek elements, though applied in ways which could hardly 
have been suspected by the ancient peoples who spoke those classic tongues. 
For the most part, these technical dialects might be said to remain on the 
borderlands of the English language; comparatively seldom do their words 
become naturalized in our living speech. Therefore it is not at all surprising 
that they should not fit together with much harmony. Yet their sound 
ordinarily makes little difference, for probably they are not often really 
heard at all. They stand on an abstract level which is supposed to be quite 
impersonal; they belong to an intellectual realm which is removed from 
emotional influences like the sounds of words. To the habitual reader of 
such material, scientific terminology is not so much a matter of ‘‘words” 
in the usual sense as of abstract symbols, the mere sound of whose names 
he can completely ignore. People sometimes know technical terms for years 
without ever even wondering about how they are pronounced, and most 
of us feel familiar with certain words of that sort which we have seldom or 
never heard spoken. Their sound is theoretical rather than actual; it does 
not attract attention, because it is not really heard. When, however, (as 
usual) we are mot supposed to be reading in this abstract cast of mind, the 
writer will have shirked some of his responsibility if he has not taken pains 
to avoid offending our inner ear. 





Suggestions to Students of German to be Trans- 
mitted through their Teachers 


JANE F. GOODLOE 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland 


CHARLOTTE E. ForsyTH 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland 


(Author’s summary.—The student beginning to read German should be impressed with the 
primary importance of the position and agreement of the inflected verb and whatever com- 
pletes it, in question-and-answer work with the primary importance of the question itself and 
all its provides for the answer-form.) 


T is generally agreed that, technically speaking, the goal of instruction 

and study of a foreign language is, at least in the United States, to 
read. That can only mean: read, as one reads one’s mother tongue, that is, 
without translating. This presupposes both a good vocabulary and a feeling 
for the sentence structure and idiom of the foreign language. In the acquisi- 
tion of these two essentials three types of exercise have long been recognized 
as helpful. Let us examine them anew as separate skills serving a single 
end and consider the way to acquire facility in their use and a maximum of 
benefit from them as means of progress toward that end. 

In the first place: one learns by doing—by doing the thing one wants to 
learn to do until one can really do it. If then one wishes ultimately to read 
without translating, one must practice daily the habit of reading without 
immediate recourse to the vocabulary. One must approach each day’s 
assignment as if it were a final examination and one had nothing but the 
printed page and one’s own senses, one’s own brain to rely on. Only after 
one has tried and found what one can do without the vocabulary, should 
one make use of it in an endeavor to leave nothing to fortuitous guessing. 

Students who read aloud reinforce their eyes by their ears and by the 
muscles involved in speech. Such reinforcement comes also from question- 
and-answer and other forms of oral and written exercises, in short, from 
everything that makes the foreign word, the foreign sentence structure, 
the foreign idiom less foreign, more familiar, more habitual to the student. 
This is why the vicious habit of writing the English meaning above the 
foreign word is vicious; it tends to focus the attention of the student on the 
already familiar equivalent and so to distract it from the unfamiliar foreign 
word, which should be the Brennpunkt of at least three of his senses, the 
visual, the auditory and the kinaesthetic, as well as of his common sense 
and the whole of his general education upon which he must draw for those 
associations the smooth functioning of which we call memory. 
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THREE SKILLS OR “TECHNIQUES” 
1. The Technique of Reading German 


General Directions.—Read every sentence to the end before translating 
any part or even any one word of it. This avoids the confusion and failure 
that results from translating ist and war as is and was when they must be 
translated as has and had, or machte as made, when it is only a part of the 
verb aufmachen, to open or of zumachen, to shut. 

Look for the main ideas in the independent clauses and attend to the 
subordinate clauses, if necessary, during a second or even third reading. 
Read progressively larger units before taking up the dependent clauses and 
other difficulties in detail. Read as soon as possible a whole chapter in the 
book or a whole short story before beginning the intensive study of it. 

Specific Directions—1. Look first for the verb, that is, the inflected verb 
and from its position learn the nature of the clause (whether command, ques- 
tion, independent or dependent clause, or dependent clause with wenn 
omitted). 

2. Observe the person and number, tense and mood, that is, the inflection, 
of the inflected verb. The inflection of the verb is often the sole clue as to 
what is subject and what is object of the verb. 

3. Look for whatever may possibly complete the inflected verb, that is, (in 
the order of possible occurrence) a reflexive pronoun, a separable prefix, a 
perfect participle, an infinitive to establish the meaning, as affected by the 
reflexive pronoun or the prefix, the tense, if compound, and the voice, if 
passive. 

2. The Technique of Question-and-Answer 


General Statement.—The purpose of the question-and-answer in teaching 
or learning a foreign language is, contrary to all other practice, mot to elicit 
“the answer’! It is to enable the student to acquire skill in catching the 
oral question, the ability to hold in mind the question heard and to turn 
it into the answer-form. The student trains his powers of attention and 
concentration, his ears and his speech-muscles, he uses the language in a 
complete sentence and acquires confidence in trying to use it. Moreover he 
answers the question put and not some other. Entirely secondary to this 
skill and ability is the knowledge of the specific answer and the ability to 
supply it in the foreign tongue. 

Specific Directions—1. Think only of the question, not of the answer! 

2. Repeat as much as possible of the question in answer-form before think- 
ing about the answer. 

3. Add the answer last, if possible. 


3. The Technique of Composition 


General Statement.—This is the hardest of the three supplementary 
skills and both the fact that it is hard and the fact that it is, at least in the 
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elementary and intermediate stages, supplementary must be kept in mind 
by teacher and student. All composition should be gone over orally with 
the teacher before assigned as written work. Putting sentences into a for- 
eign tongue is not like doing a problem in arithmetic. The beginner can 
rarely remember all the necessary points and the supervision of the teacher 
should aim to prevent his making numerous mistakes in the written work. 

Specific Directions.—(To be compared with those for Reading!) 1. Ob- 
serve first the nature of the clause in order to determine the position of the in- 
flected verb. 

2. Settle the form of the verb by considering the principal parts, tense, 
mood, voice, whether there are other vowel changes involved, whether 
there is a reflexive pronoun or a separable prefix, whether to use haben or 
sein, whether the verb is followed by a special preposition, as denken an, 
denken von. 

3. Take care of what is left: subject, order of objects and adverbs, 
idioms. Begin a simple statement usually with something other than the 
subject, most frequently with the adverb of time. 





Individualized Program for Supplementary 
Reading in High School 


MARJoORIE MULLINS 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Texas 


(Author’s summary.—Brief summary of a program in supplementary reading recently con- 
ducted in second and third-year French classes. An attempt was made to provide for individual 
differences in the difficulty of material chosen, in the rate of student’s reading and especially 
in the variety of subject matter offered. Various titles of books; comments by the students.) 


HIS study does not in any way pretend to be exhaustive or statistical, 

nor is it offered as a methodology. The writer does not claim to have 
invented any system, in fact the “system” of which the writer speaks in 
this article is one that was already in operation in Wisconsin High School, 
where, under the direction of Miss Laura Johnson,! it had been successfully 
worked out over a period of time. The remarks in this paper have grown 
out of an experience the writer has recently had in teaching French in 
Wisconsin High School after having taught several years ina college. It is 
natural, therefore, to compare the high school student with the college 
student in abilities, interests, attitudes, and appreciations, and the writer 
is especially concerned in how these differences affect the question of sup- 
plementary reading. It is hoped that the following remarks may prove 
useful to a teacher who finds the question of supplementary reading a real 
problem and who wishes to convert the problem into an opportunity to deal 
with the individual differences of her students. It is hoped also that these 
suggestions may prove stimulating and may even point to more thorough 
investigation in this same subject. 

As is well known, various series of graded readers, readers graded scien- 
tifically according to vocabulary and idioms have appeared in recent years 
and are very useful contributions to the field of language teaching. The 
writer would not minimize the value of a controlled vocabulary for the 
early reading of the student, but on the other hand, difficulty of language is 
only one of the difficulties that the teacher encounters when dealing with 
the problem of supplementary, or in fact, any kind of reading in a “foreign” 
language. For example, in a class of third year French, that the writer has 
taught the past year, most of the students read with ease almost any 
French given them. But the problem of the teacher for this particular class 
was not so much one of linguistics, but rather one of choice of subject 
matter. When a teacher is faced with the problem of supplying students 
from fourteen to sixteen years of age with from forty to one hundred and 
thirty pages of reading material a week, what will she do to encourage this 
thirst for reading rather than kill it? 


1 Laura B. Johnson is Assistant Professor of the Teaching of French, The University of 
Wisconsin, and Head of the French Department of Wisconsin High School. 
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In Wisconsin High School, an attempt is made to solve this problem 
through an individualized program for supplementary reading. Here an 
attempt is made to provide for individual differences in the difficulty of 
the material chosen, in the rate of the student’s reading, and in the variety 
of subject matter offered. There is a list of suggested titles for this reading 
and the student chooses his text usually after a conference with the teacher. 
There is also a special contract for the number of pages read. The student 
as well as the teacher keeps a record of the books and the number of pages 
he reads. He frequently is given an opportunity to compare his work with 
that of the other students in his class and also with his own work of a pre- 
vious period. Hence he is encouraged not only to work up to capacity, but 
there is also a challenge to improve his previous record. This challenge has 
proven to be of value both to the slow student as well as to the superior one. 

The method of check up is usually both oral and written. The examina- 
tion questions include both essay and objective types, but these questions 
deal to a great extent with the comprehension of the material, with little 
attempt to give or check appreciation of style. Recently the writer asked 
both second and third year French classes to answer the following questions: 
1. Which do you prefer; novel, play, short story, history, biography, remi- 
niscences? 2. What type of story do you like best; for example, adventure, 
history, mystery, etc.? 3. What French book that you have read this year 
do you like best and why? The writer repeats that neither these questions 
nor their answers are intended for any conclusive proof of any kind. But 
she does believe that this information will point to some interests and ap- 
preciations of high school students that the teacher may utilize. In answer 
to a preference as to novel, play, short story, history, biography, or remi- 
niscences, several students said “‘No preference.’’ Of those who gave a 
preference the novel was the most popular, but Moliére’s plays, La Poudre 
aux Yeux and L’Oiseau Bleu? were favorites with several. As to what type 
of story was preferred, adventure, romance, mystery, and historical novels 
were probably pretty much in the lead. As for reasons the students gave 
for having certain books as favorites, I shall quote a few at random: “‘Be- 
cause it moves along and lots of things happen’”’; “Exciting and not much 
description’’; ‘Humorous, human interest, fast moving”’; “I like the book 
because it is modern, written only a few years ago, and it is designed to 
hold the interest of school children our age. However, it is not a great work 
of literature”; ‘“‘Fast moving, interesting, emotional.” 

Several students gave Dumas a special bit of praise. But not all students 
gave “action” and “fast moving” as reasons for their choice. One fourteen 
year old boy said, ‘I enjoyed these two operatic readings tremendously 
(Carmen and Le Barbier de Séville) not only because of the story value 
(which was excellent) but because of the knowledge that one gains about 
the background and actual plot of the operas.”” One student said, when 


* Fasquelle éditeurs, Paris. 
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naming her favorite story of the year, “I liked it for its especially good 
characterization.’’ Another (a fourteen year old girl) preferred a book be- 
cause “it created an atmosphere and a mood.” (Alain-Fournier’s Le Grand 
Meaulnes).? Hence we see that the reasons for liking certain books may 
vary from “fast moving” to “creating a mood.”’ One has only to glance 
over the books read by the second and third year classes (and several will 
be mentioned in this paper) to see that the titles are of wide variety. Not 
only is there variety in the reading but also in many cases quite a quantity 
of reading is done which would seem to indicate reading is enjoyed. It will 
probably be interesting to note that in a class of second year French, several 
students read more than the fifty pages a week, the required amount for an 
A. The third year class averaged from forty to one hundred and thirty 
pages a week over a given period of the school year. If definite books witha 
set number of pages required had been assigned irrespective of individual 
interests or abilities, the writer feels that these two classes, at least, would 
have lost a great deal both in reading power and in reading enjoyment. 

In spite of the fact that this study is primarily concerned with individ- 
ual differences, there are some observations that seem to be generally true 
when speaking of high school students and the writer gives them for what 
they are worth. First, the high school student probably reads more for the 
story than for style and he seems to prefer stories with action. Hence Dumas 
naturally would be a great favorite, almost a universal one with high school 
students. Victor Hugo’s novels, especially Les Misérables and Quatre- 
Vingt-Treize found favor and kept it pretty steadily with the group. A 
student in second year French gave Quatre-Vingt-Treize as the best French 
book she had read this year. I give her comment about the book: “‘T usually 
do not care to read tragedies, but I enjoyed this one immensely. Although 
the book was rather hard to read, I would rather read it than a simpler 
story.” 

Then there are other categories of books that appeal to students with 
various interests, for example, a type of book that appealed to many of the 
students was the one that dealt with school life in France. Here they felt 
they were on common ground with the Frenchman, it was a subject they 
could understand. In this group may fall books as varied in subject matter 
and treatment, yet all dealing with the questions of school life in France, 
as Brieux’s social problem, Blanchette; Suquet’s semi-mystery thriller, 
On va faire sauter Paris’ and Daudet’s classic, Le Petit Chose. All three of 
these books were voted as favorite by one or more students. Comparison 
with French and American life (other than school life) was also a source of 
interest to students. Under this grouping may fall such titles as André 
Maurois’ En Amérique’ and Brieux’s Les Américains Chez Nous." 


’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 4D. C. Heath and Company. 
5 Harcourt, Braceand Company. 6 American Book Company. 
7 Ginn and Company. 
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Another rich vein to explore with high school students seemed to be 
the humorous one: Moliére’s Le Malade Imaginaire and Le Médécin Malgré 
lui and Moliére’s rather remote descendant, Labiche et Martin, La 
Poudre aux Yeux and Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. Daudet’s Tartarin 
de Tarascon was also enjoyed. In this category Le Malade Imaginaire was 
probably the favorite. There were some students, perhaps more especially 
girls, but certainly not entirely, who liked stories of fantasy such as 
Maeterlinck’s L’Oiseau Bleu® and Maurois’ Au pays de trente-six mille 
volontés ;? others who liked pictures of French society such as are given in 
About’s La Meére de la Marquise and especially the brilliant and sparkling 
comedy, Pailleron’s Le Monde ou l’on s’ennuie. 

Science need not be, and was not neglected for those for whom it had a 
special interest. The life of Madame Curie’ is perhaps a little difficult in 
French but one of the third year students read selections from it. It is hoped 
and firmly believed that he will finish the book in English and will enjoy 
it all the more for having read at least some of it in French. Then there is 
Antoine de St. Exupéry’s Vol de Nuit," a book that has recently been edited 
as a text. Vol de Nuit appeared as a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer film entitled 
Night Flight a few years ago. It is a thrilling story of the romance of air 
mail in its early days. 

Several students in the two classes previously mentioned listed mystery 
stories as favorites. Mystery stories are available now for ‘‘elementary”’ 
and “intermediate” reading. The titles that appeared as favorites with the 
writer’s classes were Le Blanc’s Arséne Lupin,” Les Trois Crimes d’ Arséne 
Lupin, Erich Kastner’s Emile et les Detectives, Tristan Bernard’s Visites 
Nocturnes,® La Bréte’s Aimer quand méme, and Renaud’s Les Deux 
Idoles.? 

Another category of subjects that has given a wide variety of material 
was that of music. The writer recently read Romain Rolland’s Beethoven,}8 
a little volume of some 128 pages. She passed it on to a student in third 
year French who made an excellent oral report on the book, thereby creat- 
ing an interest in it and a desire to read it. In speaking of titles of books 
which have a special interest for lovers of music, there is an interesting 
observation the writer would like to make. Early in the fall the copy of 
Carmen was rather neglected as a title sought for supplementary reading. 
A few weeks later, the writer received a copy of French Operatic Readings.'® 
This collection ties five favorite stories of opera to author, composer, opera 


8 Fasquelle éditeurs, Paris. ® Appleton-Century Company. 

© Doubleday, Doran and Company. 

1 Harper and Brothers. 2 Ginn and Company. 

8 Collection de Romans d’Aventures, Pierre Lafitte. 

™“ D. C. Heath and Company. 1% Harper and Brothers. 

* D. C. Heath and Company. 17D. C. Heath and Company. 

‘8 Edouard Pelletan, Paris. 

'® French Operatic Readings edited by G. T. Wilkinson, Oxford University Press, 1938. 
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star, favorite roles, etc. and after the arrival of this book, the one copy of 
French Operatic Readings was constantly in demand by the class. Carmen, 
alone, was only moderately interesting to the students who read it, but 
Carmen in its musical setting, named as one of the five French operas was 
quite another story. The writer does not mean to suggest that all high 
school students will be interested in reading operas, or that all high school 
students will be interested in any one book or category. But if one fourteen 
year old high school boy listed Carmen and Le Barbier de Seville as the 
books he liked best, why should he not have the chance to read them? It is 
barely possible there will be others who will read, understand and enjoy 
some of the French operas, in fact such was the case in the classes referred 
to in this study. Coppée’s Le Luthier de Crémone*® is an example of still 
another type of story that appealed to students who have a great interest 
in music. And, curious as it may seem, a fourteen year old girl read Romain 
Rolland’s L’ Aube (Jean Christophe) and apparently enjoyed it. 

We have mentioned in passing some biographies, Madame Curie, 
Beethoven, and another may be added to the list: Sacha Guitry’s Souvenirs.” 
There in those three titles alone will be found infinite variety of interests: 
science, music, theater. ‘ 

One often sees this comment made of books “‘suitable for reading in 
third year high school and in second year college.” This can be and is per- 
haps true of some of the titles listed in this study. It is true, however, that 
a book can be suitable for both high school and college as to language, but 
not as to subject matter. For example, students in the third year class men- 
tioned in this study read Brieux’s Blanchette and Augier’s Le Gendre de 
Monsieur Poirier; the former play was greatly enjoyed and read by many 
students while the latter, the ‘‘model of all modern comedies,” was read 
by two or three and not very heartily recommended by the students who 
read it. Just what did the high school student see in Blanchette that he did 
not see in Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier? It certainly was not style. What 
was it? Perhaps that “common interest,’”’ the meeting an ordinary person 
whom we have all met and known, whereas perhaps Monsieur Poirier’s 
and his son-in-law’s problems seemed too remote to interest a high school 
student, too remote for him to understand. 

Another example of the importance of interest of subject matter, or 
perhaps appropriateness of subject matter, as well as the degree of difficulty 
of a given selection to be read, will be found in the two historical novels, 
Madame Thérése and Les Oberlé. Madame Thérése was read and enjoyed 
by several whereas Les Oberlé, in general, was not. Both of these stories 
were read in second year French and were read in the simplified versions, 
so it was not, perhaps, a matter of difficulty of language. Was it because the 


°° Henry Holt and Company. *% Henry Holt and Company. 
= Librairie Plon, Paris. 
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story of Madame Thérése was told by a child with a child’s point of view? 
Perhaps that could be reason enough. But when one looks at the subject of 
Les Oberlé, one finds that perhaps the psychological conflict in the Alsation 
family is too difficult a subject for most high school students to understand 
without a great deal of help from the teacher. Some high school students 
do read and enjoy Les Oberlé (one student in second year French listed it as 
her favorite book) but the writer believes that in general, perhaps, a simpler 
historical novel like Madame Thérése is more suitable for most high school 
students for supplementary reading, than is a psychological novel like Les 
Oberlé. 

In conclusion, the writer would like to say that she is fully aware that 
she has only lightly brushed the problem. There are many more subjects of 
student interest than have been mentioned here and, under the various 
categories listed, only a few titles have been suggested. These titles have 
been suggested, however, because they have all been read with second and 
third year French students during the school year just past. The writer 
believes that the type of individualized program just described, or a similar 
one, is valuable because: 1. It utilizes the student’s experience and interests 
as well as his ability; 2. It stimulates the student to work up to capacity; 
3. It encourages both the slow and superior student not only to work up to 
capacity but even to attempt to raise his own level of achievement. From 
the results attained with these groups it may reasonably be expected that 
the students will continue to read for pleasure and profit worthwhile books 
about the life and literature of other countries as well as worthwhile books 
about his own. 





Economic and Social Trends and the Teaching 
of Modern Languages 


EpitH E. PENCE 
San Francisco Public Schools, San Francisco, California 


(Author’s summary.—The technological developments of the twentieth century have brought 
about economic and social changes, of national and international scope, that make the study 
of foreign languages and cultures very desirable. To meet this situation the program of foreign 
language study must provide for active correlation along two lines—with life itself and with 
the other subjects of the curriculum.) 


I. In appraising the value of any subject in the educational system of 
today we must consider the economic and social situation to which educa- 
tion must make its contribution and to which each subject must make its 
share of the contribution. 

In this age of increased machine production and specialization we find: 

1. A need for avenues for self expression to counteract the threatened 
mechanization of everything surrounding employment for those who are 
employed. 

2. A lessening of opportunities for work in lines of production but an in- 
crease in various service occupations including government service. 

3. A growing economic interdependence not only of individuals but also 
of nations at the same time that improvements in transportation facilities 
are bringing the peoples of various countries closer together. Great need is 
felt for bringing about an understanding between different peoples so that 
peace and not force will prevail in international relations and negotiations. 

4. The lessening of hours of labor resulting in an increase in the num- 
ber of hours that are free for leisure time pursuits. 

II. In considering the part that a knowledge of foreign languages can 
play in meeting the needs growing out of the above conditions the following 
points must be emphasized: 

1. The tendency toward mechanization of so many things in life must be 
compensated for by a renewed emphasis on cultural languages and litera- 
tures. (See Mumford, Technics and Civilization.) 

One reaction against the threat of complete standardization of human 
life, as a result of the automatic processes of machine civilization, has been 
a revival of local interest in the different countries in the cultural language 
and literature of the country. ‘“‘There is no reason to think that any single 
national language can now dominate the world” says Mumford, and he 
adds, “‘Against the dream of universal and complete standardization one 
must place the fact of cultural reindividuation.” 

2. At the same time that there is this reaction against any tendency to- 
ward standardization of language and culture there is the growing interde- 
pendence of nations and a development of closer international relationships. 
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If these relationships are to be harmonious there must be real understand- 
ing between different peoples. This understanding cannot be effectively de- 
veloped without the learning of the languages of other peoples. ‘The 
language of a people and its other means of expressing ideas play tremen- 
dous roles in molding the temperament, the outlook, the very personality 
of a particular people,” says Rugg. 

3. Emphasis is laid by statesmen and economists on the need for ex- 
tending our foreign trade. Referring to our foreign trade situation one busi- 
ness man states that this is the weakest link in our industrial chain and that 
it must be strengthened. ““‘We must develop American youth for foreign 
trade.” To do this he indicates that young Americans preparing for this 
field must go to the foreign countries and study them and “live with and 
know the peoples with whom America must trade.” This requires knowl- 
edge of foreign languages. There are some nations that have realized the 
importance of this for some time and have established a firm cultural foot- 
hold in the nations with which they seek to extend their commercial rela- 
tions. With expanding international relations there are added positions in 
government service for which knowledge of a foreign language is an asset 
if not a necessity. Similarly, there are numerous lines of private employ- 
ment for which knowledge of foreign languages is a necessity or at least an 
asset. 

4. A knowledge of foreign languages greatly increases the scope of 


wholesome activities for leisure along such lines as reading, music, drama 
and travel. 


III. If the study of foreign languages is to make the contributions indi- 
cated above there must be a balanced program of foreign language study that 
will provide for: 

1. A study of the language itself and effective practice in the use of it. 

2. A study of the people whose language is studied, using the foreign 
language itself more and more as the tool in gathering information and de- 
veloping an understanding of the foreign people, their country, their life 
and their psychology. 

If either phase of this program is omitted it will not bring about the de- 
sired results. 

To make the program of foreign language study completely effective 
there must be active correlation along two lines—with life itself and with the 
other subjects of the curriculum whose study likewise is dealing with the 
different phases of life and is seeking to meet present day economic and 
social and, therefore, educational needs. 





Reviews of Recent French Films 


EDWARD G. BERNARD 
International Cinema League, New York City 


Harvest. Produced, directed and adapted by Marcel Pagnol. Acted by 
Orane Demazis, Fernandel and Gabriel Gabrio. Music by Arthur 
Honegger. Distributed by French Cinema Center, 35 West 45 Street, 
New York City. Equipped with sub-titles in English. 


Marcel Pagnal’s film of Jean Giono’s Regain has been the most striking success of this 
winter’s foreign film season in New York. A French primitive, portraying rebirth through a 
return to the soil, the picture has associated with itself a larger contemporary symbolism im- 
plying the rebirth of France and its new vitalized unity under Daladier. The story, in charac- 
teristically elemental Giono terms, is that of Arsule, a mediocre Paris actress and singer 
forced by poverty into a liaison with an itinerant grindstone operator. Near Aubignan in 
Provence, Arsule encounters Panturle, a giant peasant living alone, half-savagely, in an old 
farmhouse in a deserted village. Panturle wins Arsule’s love and together they begin the 
regeneration of his farm. The planting and harvesting of his first wheat, the refurnishing of 
the home, and the growth of the love and dignity of both are told with powerful reticence. 
Beautifully photographed and enhanced by the comic genius of Fernandel as the organ grinder 
as well as generally splendid acting, Harvest is French cinema in a different and inspired mood. 
It is especially recommended for mature audiences. 


Katia. Directed by Maurice Tourneur. Acted by Danielle Darrieux and 
John Loder. Screen play by Jean-Jacques Bernard. Distributed by 
Mayer-Burstyn. Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York City. Equipped with 
English sub-titles. 


The best of the recent films in the Mayerling tradition, Katia is an effectively moving and 
beautiful picture. Based on Princess Marthe Bibesco’s romantic novel of the same name, the 
story is that of the love and projected marriage of Princess Katia Dolgoruki and Czar Alexan- 
der II of Russia. Their love is portrayed as a liberalizing influence on Alexander, impelling him 
finally to grant a constitution to his people, an act prevented by his assassination. Danielle 
Darrieux is as lovely as ever and is afforded an unusually varied series of opportunities to 
wear beautiful costumes and to run through the whole repertoire of charming and poignant 
bits of acting proper to the best romantic tragedies of this sort. 


Betrayal. Directed by Fedor Ozep. Acted by Annie Vernay and Pierre- 
Richard Willm. Produced by Seymour Nebenzahl. Distributed by 
World Pictures, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Equipped with 
sub-titles in English. 


One of the most pretentious European productions in recent years, Betrayal is an original 
screen story of the Marie Antoniette school, set in Venice and Russia. It tells the story of 
Elizabeth Tarakanova, who held court in Venice during the reign of Catherine II of Russia, 
as the granddaughter of Peter the Great and the true empress. A favorite of Catherine, Count 
Orloff, sent to Venice to kidnap Elizabeth, falls in love with her. During a visit on board his 
ship, however, both are imprisoned by Orloff’s subordinates, who sail with them back to Russi 
There, after a vain attempt to win clemency for Elizabeth, Orloff too falls victim to Cather- 
ine’s jealousy and anger, and dies with Elizabeth on the scaffold. Directed with adequate 
pace, and competently acted, Betrayal is one of the better recent romantic dramas. Annie 
Vernay, heralded as an important cinema discovery, is a beautiful and winning Elizabeth. 
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Heartbeat (Angele). Produced, directed and adapted by Marcel Pagnol. 
Acted by Orane Demazis, Fernandel and Jean Servais. Distributed by 
French Motion Picture Corp., 130 West 46 Street, New York City. 
Equipped with sub-titles in English. 


This is another product of Marcel Pagnol’s recent cinematic preoccupation with the novels 
of Jean Giono. More sombre in mood than Regain, this is a filming of the same author’s Un 
de Baumugnes. It tells of Angele, a peasant girl, the familiar story of seduction and abandon- 
ment by an attractive transient. A village boy who had been in love with her remains faithful 
when she returns with her infant, however. At last he persuades her father, who had been 
overwhelmed and embittered, to let her marry him. An earthy, intense tale, it is screened with 
impressive realism, free from any attempt to adorn or soften its grim but essentially idealistic 
outlines. Although not produced, as so much of Hollywood fare is, with the primary intent 
of giving the public ‘what it wants” in the form of pretty and sensational entertainment, this 
is characteristically French in its maturity and quest for beauty in ugliness. 


Entente Cordiale. Directed by Marcel L’Herbier. Acted by Victor Francen 
and Gaby Morlay. Distributed by Concord Films, 154 West 55 St., 
New York City. 


Entente Cordiale is one of the rare films that have something new to say and succeed in 
expressing it with a maximum of entertainment and charm. Its interesting theme is the neg- 
lected importance of Edward VII, playboy son of Queen Victoria, in reshaping the European 
balance of power and definitively ending the century-old enmity between France and England. 
The motivation, as history and Entente Cordiale have it, was not merely Edward’s fondness 
for Paris cafe life, but also in no small part the casual and patronizing attitude of Cousin Wil- 
helm’s correspondence. Victor Francen’s suave and subtle acting of Edward is thoroughly 
delightful. Elaborate in settings and costumes, the picture has been well cut and makes a 
gently mellow and engrossing experience. 


Louise. A film transcription of the opera by Gustave Charpentier. Super- 
vised by Gustave Charpentier. Directed by Abel Gance. Sung by Grace 
Moore, Georges Thill and Andre Pernet. Foreword and English titles by 
Deems Taylor. Distributed by Mayer-Burstyn, 1481 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Launched under such distinguished guidance and with so excellent a cast, Louise unfor- 
tunately does not succeed artistically as well as one might have hoped. Few operas contain 
arias as lovely and a situation as suitable for film audiences as this. Louise is a pretty dress- 
maker’s assistant in Paris who loves a starving young musician and goes to him despite 
the bitter opposition of her parents. Grace Moore does the gayer moments of her role especially 
well and sings the ‘‘Depuis le Jour” aria superbly. The singing is generally excellent but is 
impaired by poor recording, particularly in the early reels. 

The task of converting almost any classic opera into a film is notably difficult because of 
the relative rigidity of the script and score. Given a light theme, the dramatic artificiality of 
opera and the acting weaknesses of singers are minimized, but when the basic situation is 
tragic they are a serious obstacle. Nevertheless the collaboration of Abel Gance and Gustave 
Charpentier has partially offset this by cleverly original photographic compositions and direc- 
tion. 

The premiere audiences at the Little Carnegie Playhouse seemed to enjoy the picture 
warmly and many will undoubtedly find Miss Moore’s performance a treat. 
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ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND 


THE meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland was called to order by the President, Mr. Gilbert Chinard of Princeton University, 
Saturday, November twenty-fifth, 1939 at 2:15 P.M. 

It was approved to dispense with the reading of the minutes since they were printed in 
the MopDERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. 

Cards were distributed and collected in order to have a record of those present, the lan- 
guage or languages taught, and the schools, colleges, and universities represented. 

The report of the treasurer was given. There was a balance on hand of $536.36. 

Miss A. Marguerite Zouck, and Dr. Gladys Dorsey, were appointed as an auditing com- 
mittee and Dr. Wilfred A. Beardsley and Dr. A. E. Zucker, were appointed as a nominating 
committee. 

Mr. Chinard welcomed the members of the Association and spoke of the pleasure of work- 
ing with a small group and the benefits to be derived from an exchange of ideas and contacts 
with others interested in the same type of work. 

He then introduced Prof. William Milwitzky, who spoke on the ““New Demands in Mod- 
ern Language Teaching.” His two main questions were (a) foreign language instruction for 
what and (b) foreign language instruction for whom? Some teachers and school systems use 
the same ideas and methods for all students not considering types or conditions, others look 
at it from the viewpoint of pupil’s needs. Many do not study for mastery, but for pleasure in 
leisure time—reading, music, etc. 

The pupil should use his eyes, ears, mouth, and brain, to get the language as it looks, 
sounds, then speak it and put words together in writing. 

Our standards should not be lowered for those of low mentality, but we can reach a 
lower mortality rate by segregation, lighter teaching load and better equipment. In addition 
to teaching merely language we should make them understand national conditions, teach 
them respect for souls and personal freedom, help them to understand propaganda and not 
be too swayed by it, teach them the real meaning of words, beginning with what they know 
and thus help them find their place in this world. 

After a short discussion Mr. Chinard introduced Mr. Navarro-Tomaés, visiting professor 
at Columbia University who spoke in Spanish on “‘E] papiamentc de Curacao.” 

The address of Professor Navarro-Tomds of Columbia University consisted of an exposi- 
tion and commentary on the linguistic characters of the creole dialect spoken on the island 
of Curacao. The important study dedicated to this dialect by Professor Rodolfo Lenz of 
Santiago de Chile (1926-27) was completed on various points by Professor Navarro’s observa- 
tions of natives of Curacao. According to Professor Navarro this dialect, called ‘“papiamento” 
was not based on the Spanish brought to the Island of Curacao by the peninsular colonists 
when they established themselves there during the sixteenth century. Rather, the “papia- 
mento” was developed after the occupation of Curacao by the Dutch in 1634, and its origins 
are derived from the Afroportuguese language of the colored population who came to substi- 
tute the scant Spanish and native population of the Island. 

Professor Navarro gave a résumé of the creole tongues of various countries on which 
special studies have been published, and called attention to the fact that among the modem 
European Languages that have had greater colonial expansion, Spanish is the one language 
that has produced the least amount of creole dialects. He announced a new study on the rea- 
sons which will explain this fact. 
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After some questions, discussion, and greetings the reports of the two committees were 
given. 

The treasurer’s report was verified, and accepted, and the nominees for next year were 
as follows: 

President: Miss Mary Z. Rowland, Catonsville High School Catonsville, Maryland. 

Vice-President: Dean Williams, University of Pennsylvania Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Estelle L. Murphy, Cambridge High School Cambridge, Mary- 

land. 


As there were no further nominations, it was moved and seconded that the president cast 
the ballot for the officers for 1939-40 as suggested by the nominating committee. It was done. 

Dean Stimson of Goucher College was the last speaker. The title of her paper was “‘Am- 
bassadors.”” 

When pupils are asked what they were taught in language classes many say idioms, gram- 
mar, vocabulary, whatever is needed for examinations. If they are asked why they are taking 
language work their answer is frequently, research, music, tool, etc. If there is cooperation 
between departments, language can be used as a tool resulting in research work, vocabulary 
enlargement, mental discipline as well as feeling of greater education. 

Comenius spoke of books as gateways to knowledge. In our reading of books, periodicals, 
etc. we can know differences in models of living, accept these differences and understand them. 
We can have a better appreciation of music and literature when we know the background. 

An ambassador has high rank and power, is an interpreter and representative of the 
foreign state. Language teachers are like ambassadors giving understanding to their students, 
acting also as liaison officers. 

Teachers must keep a judicial attitude especially in time of war and not be too enthusi- 
astic for any one country whose language or history they may be teaching. If teachers give 
students the proper attitude of understanding it is possible to have some effect on world 
affairs. 

Dr. Chinard thanked Mr. Milwitzky, Professor Navarro-Tom4s and Dean Stimson for 
their educational, interesting, and inspirational talks, greeted the new president and declared 
the meeting adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary Z. RowWLAND, Secretary 








“What Others Say—” 





PERSPECTIVE UPON EDUCATION! 
President HENRY M. Wriston, Brown University 


ANOTHER shatn battle has been fought regarding language. It is a paradox more puzzling 
than any other so far, that as long as the United States was really isolated, with a minimum 
of international trade, no cables, no telephones, no radios, no steamships, no airplanes, no 
motion pictures, and relatively few immigrants who did not speak English, every well-educa- 
cated man was trained in the foreign languages. Now, with twenty million daily radio listeners, 
with ten million more in daily contact with foreign languages, with all the modes of present-day 


From an address, “Perspective upon Education,” delivered by President Henry M. 
Wriston of Brown University before the 1939 Educational Conference held in New York City 
on October 26 and 27, 1939. The Educational Record, January, 1940, pp. 101-102. 
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contact, many disputants insist that foreign languages are not important. They are taught 
grudgingly, therefore poorly, and then it is declared that the results do not justify them. 
The cold fact, stripped of all wishful thinking, is that the “common man”’ has more direct con- 
tact with foreign languages today than every before in history. 

Verbal aptitude tests, artificial language tests, and other aspects of the testing program 
indicate that there is still a basic realization that language is the most useful means of com- 
munication between humans, and that the mastery of more languages than our own is an essen- 
tial of life in a world where other languages crowd us more closely than every before. We have 
heard it argued that “naturally people in Europe should know more languages because so 
many linguistic stocks are crowded so closely together.’’ Yet the population of those nations 
tends to be relatively so immobile that they actually come into contact with foreign languages 
less than do Americans, who not only travel more freely than others, but who own and use 
radios more widely and more actively then any other people in the world. 


CULTURE-CONFLICT AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL! 
Otto G. HorBerec, Superintendent of Schools, Askov, Minnesota 


NUMEROUS communities still exist throughout the United States in which children of for- 
eign-born parentage predominate in the schools. In many such communities the parents them- 
selves no longer use the mother tongue but have swung entirely to the English language. Not 
infrequently, however, one encounters localities in which not only the parents but the children 
as well understand and to some extent still use the non-American language. 

It seems that educators and schoolboards have frequently lacked breadth of vision with 
regard to the language question in communities of the latter type. In a community where a 
foreign language is still spoken in a large proportion of the homes, school authorities are faced 
with a situation requiring careful consideration. Too often our public schools have developed 
their curriculums and activity programs without the slightest regard to the cultural back- 
ground of the surrounding population. How many German, Danish, Polish, or Italian com- 
munities, for example, are found where the European culture in question is given very little 
recognition, if any, in the local public school, or is, in fact, even suppressed? 

This lack of recognition has led children to look down upon the culture of their parents 
and has often engendered a sense of shame or timidity regarding the use of the ancestral 
tongue. Is it not odd that a democratic educational institution should have become party to 
creating a feeling of shame in any American youth because of his ability to speak a foreign 
language? 

We are informed by sociologists that the disproportionately high crime rate among chil- 
dren of foreign-born parents is due largely to the conflict of cultures in the immigrant home. 
The plastic nature of the child is rapidly Americanized through his daily contacts outside the 
home, but the ideas, behavior patterns, and language of his parents change more slowly be- 
cause the roots here are deeply imbedded in a European past. The younger generation has 
difficulty in recognizing the significance of this difference and tends to lose patience with the 
parents because of the latter’s slow progress. A loss of respect for the elders ensues, seriously 
weakening that vitally important socializing influence—parental control over offspring. This 
problem is undoubtedly most aggravated in localities where extreme differences exist between 
the ancestral culture pattern and our typical American standards. 


1 From The Journal of the National Education Association, February, 1940, p. 40. 








Notes and News 








EXPLORATORY STUDIES BY THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Tue American Association of Junior Colleges has received a grant of $25,000 from the General 
Education Board, of New York City, to finance a series of exploratory studies in the general 
field of terminal education in the junior college. Approximately 500 accredited junior colleges 
are now found in the United States besides another hundred which are not yet thus recog- 
nized. 

About two-thirds of the 175,000 students enrolled in these institutions do not continue 
their formal education after leaving the junior college. The new study will be concerned par- 
ticularly with courses and curricula of a semi-professional and cultural character designed to 
give this increasing body of young people greater economic competence and civic responsi- 
bility. There is increasing evidence that existing four-year colleges and universities are not 
organized adequately to meet the needs of a large part of this significant group. 

It is anticipated that the exploratory study will reveal the need and the opportunity for 
a series of additional studies and experimental investigations and demonstrations which may 
cover several years of continuous effort. 

The new study will include a large proportion of the junior colleges in the United States. 
It will be sponsored by a nation-wide representative committee, consisting of the following: 


Doak S. Campbell, Dean of the Graduate School, Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
Chairman; 

George F. Zook, President, American Council on Education, Washington, D.C.; 

J. C. Wright, Assistant United States Commissioner of Education for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C.; 

Leonard V. Koos, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Chicago, Illinois; 

Aubrey A. Douglass, Chief of the Division of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California; 

Guy M. Winslow, President, Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, Massachusetts, repre- 
senting New England Junior College Council; 

Byron S. Hollinshead, President, Scranton-Keystone Junior College, La Plume, Penn- 
sylvania, representing Junior College Council of the Middle States; 

Leland L. Medsker, Department of Occupational Research, Chicago Junior Colleges, 
representing North Central Junior College Association; 

J. E. Burk, President, Ward-Belmont Junior College, Nashville, Tennessee, representing 
Junior College Division of the Southern Association; 

David L. Soltau, President, Lower Columbia Junior College, Longview, Washington, 
representing Northwest Association of Junior Colleges; 

Rosco C. Ingalls, Director, Los Angeles City College, California, representing California 
Junior College Federation. 


Immediate responsibility for the study will be vested in an executive committee consisting 
of Rosco C. Ingalls, Chairman, Doak S. Campbell, and Byron S. Hollinshead. The Director 
of the study will be Walter Crosby Eells, Executive Secretary of the American Association 
of Junior Colleges, Washington, D.C. 
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ENROLLMENT IN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


ENROLLMENT in junior colleges in the United States has doubled in the last seven years, ac- 
cording to the 1940 Junior College Directory, just issued by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges. 

Enrollment has increased from 155,588 to 196,510 in the last year. This 41,122 increase, 
which is 26.4 per cent, is the greatest ever reported, according to Walter C. Eells, secretary of 
the association. There are now 575 junior colleges, as compared with 556 reported a year ago. 

California leads the nation, with 64 junior colleges enrolling 73,669 students. Other leading 
states are: 


Pennsylvania 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 


A junior college, it is explained, is one which does work of college or university grade for 
two years beyond high school. Twenty-seven of these institutions include also, however, the 
last two years of high school. 

The largest junior college is the San Bernardino Valley Junior College in California, 
which has 8,317 students. This number includes 7,499 special students, most of whom are 
adults. An extensive adult education program is offered by eight California junior colleges. 
Los Angeles City College, with 6,687 full-time students, has the largest full-time enrollment 
of all junior colleges in the country. 

There are 33 junior colleges in the country with enrollments of more than 1,000. The 
size which is most general is between 100 and 200, in which group there are 153 reported. There 
are 212 junior colleges with enrollments between 200 and 1,000. The average for all is 349. 


A NEW MEDAL FOR SPANISH STUDIES 


AT a meeting of the New York Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
held early in March, Mr. Archer Milton Huntington, the founder of the Hispanic Society of 
America, announced the annual presentation of a medal to the Association for the purpose of 
furthering excellence in the study of Spanish. 


EXCHANGES IN THE ALLEN ACADEMY 


In keeping with its policy and the ““Good Neighbor Policy”’ of Secretary of State Hull in pro- 
moting better relationships between the United States and the Latin American Republics, 
The Allen Academy of Bryan, Texas through its Department of Spanish, Mr. Melvin G. 
Nydegger, Head, has completed arrangements with the Colegio Franco Espafiol of Mexico, 
D. F. for an exchange of students and teachers this year. The exchange will be initiated this 
summer with the going to Mexico, as exchange students, of a group from the Allen Academy. 
The exchange will be completed with the coming to Bryan next fall of a group of students from 
the Colegio Franco Espajfiol. 

The Allen Academy is the first school of its kind in the United States to maintain an 
exchange of students with Latin America. Last year an exchange was initiated and carried 
out between the Colegio de Ramirez of Bogota, Colombia and the Allen Academy. Tentative 
plans are underway for similar exchanges in the near future with Cuba and the Republic of 
Panama. 
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NATIONAL PLANNING FOR A UNIFIED PROGRAM 


Ir is an event of unusual significance when nineteen national organizations of teachers, formed 
to promote the interests of their respective subject fields, join hands for the study of a curricu- 
lum organized in terms of the needs and interests of children and youth. The National Com- 
mission on Cooperative Curriculum Planning, which met for the first time in February, 1939, 
has now completed its organization, and includes representatives of national bodies of teachers 
in the fields of the modern and classical languages, English, the sciences, health and physical 
education, home economics, business education, music, art, journalism, speech, and mathe- 
matics. 

The first report of the commission is already in preparation. It will deal with those re- 
sources for general education which may be found in the respective disciplines represented, and 
which are related to the task of preparing children and youth for intelligent participation in 
the life of a democratic society. It will be concerned, not with the development of the respec- 
tive fields as organized bodies of knowledge or skills, but with the contributions these fields 
may make to the general education of the learner. The volume will include, in addition to a 
summary indicating areas of interest common to many fields, concrete suggestion concerning 
techniques of cooperation among teachers of various subject fields. The commission has 
adopted, in substance, the statement of aims formulated by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission. 

The representative of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers on the 
commission is Miss Lilly Lindquist. John J. DeBoer, of the Chicago Teachers College is chair- 
man of the commission, and Lilly Lindquist, of Wayne University, is secretary. 


CARL SCHURZ MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 
MOVES INTO NEW QUARTERS 


PHILADELPHIA’S historic Old Custom House, adjacent to Independence Square, will become 
an institution dedicated to a better integration of the German element in the United States 
with the rest of the American people. The 120-year old building has been leased for twenty- 
years to the Foundation, which honors the memory of Carl Schurz, German immigrant who 
became a Union general in the Civil War and confidant of Abraham Lincoln as well as a sena- 
tor, cabinet member, ambassador, and editor. The Works Progress Administration is immedi- 
ately undertaking the restoration of the building. 


INSTITUTE OF GERMAN STUDIES OF THE 
VEREIN DEUTSCHER LEHRER 


Topic: GERMANY, 1918-1933 


Tue Lehrerverein of New York City announces a course of lectures on Germany from 1918- 
1933. Distinguished German emigré scholars will lecture on various aspects of the economic, 
political and cultural life of Germany from 1918 to 1933, thus giving to American students a 
well-rounded picture of the achievements as well as of the problems of the German Republic 
in this interesting period of German history. 

The Lehrerverein takes pride in presenting this course, which should be of interest not 
only to every teacher and student of German, but also to everyone who desires to be informed 
on these crucial years in the history of Germany and Europe. The entire proceeds of the course 
will be given to German emigré scholars. 

The price of tickets for the entire course is Ten Dollars, for individual lectures, One dollar, 
and may be procured from Fritz A. H. Leuchs, 1040 82nd Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Those who cannot attend the lectures, but who would like to support this enterprise may 
become Sustaining Members by contributing Five Dollars. 

Tickets for individual lectures are to be had from committee members in room 1508, City 
College, Lexington Avenue and 23rd Street. 
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A FRENCH RADIO PROGRAM 


Station WTIC (1040 KC) of Hartford, Connecticut, is offering a French program on Mon- 
days at 9:30 A.M., under the direction of Professor A. Croteau of the University of Con- 
necticut. Interesting leaflets issued by the same station contain valuable materials for teachers 
and students of French. 


FILMS FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE CLASSES 


A recent number of Scholastic (February 26, 1940) contains an interesting article on “Films 
for Your Foreign Language Classes’? by Wesley Greene, Director of the College Film Center 
of Northwestern University. Mr. Greene refers to the work of Edward G. Bernard, assistant 
managing editor in charge of the department of films and other visual aids of the MopERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL since the department was established in 1936, and refers to Mr. Bernard’s 
excellent articles on the use of visual aids for teaching French, Spanish, German, and Italian, 
as well as to Mr. W. W. Brickman’s “Annotated Bibliography for the Use of Motion Pictures 
in Modern Foreign Language Instruction,” published in the Journal for October, 1937. 














Reviews 





Curts, Paut H. (ed.), Walther Gehl—Lebensbilder aus der deutschen 
Geschichte. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939. Cloth. Price, $1.40. 


To furnish the intermediate student of German with a historical background while he is 
developing his ability to read German is indeed desirable. Unfortunately Herr Gehl’s notion 
of history is heavily colored by war: over one half of the book deals with distinctly martial 
subjects. What will American historians say to such one-sided emphasis; to the practically 
complete omission of German men of philosophy, history, art (Diirer is mentioned), music, 
literature, science and industry (except Krupp); to the omission of the labor movement? 

The volume was published originally in Germany in 1933 and has been but slightly cut 
for this American school edition. The treatment of the materials presented is about as objec- 
tive as that found in some American history texts. References to Alsace, Lorraine and Ver- 
sailles are brief and restrained; the somewhat longer treatment of the World War is also re- 
strained. 

Written for German “pupils in the formative age,” the style of the book is direct and force- 
ful; subordinate clauses, other than relative clauses, are not frequent. Headings and quota- 
tions from German songs, folksongs and hymns attractively enliven a good share of the book 
and offer opportunity for class room singing. Pictures and maps are numerous. 

The editor has added a vocabulary which claims to be complete and seems to be so with 
but a few exceptions (missing: Du, er, sie, ihn, ihnen, ein, unser, ihr, wecken); it contains about 
4300 words inclusive of abbreviations, idioms and proper nouns and gives explanatory data 
as well as dictionary meanings. A compilation of major dates of German political history in 
outline form presents a good deal more such material than is covered by the text. The editor 
has also furnished a set of questions for each section of the book. 


HELEN HOHLFELD JEDDELOH 
Athens, Ohio 
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ZwEIG, ARNOLD, Der Streit um den Sergeanten Grischa (Abridged Edition). 
Prepared with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary by Waldo C. 
Peebles. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939. Cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Again Professor Peebles deserves high praise for bringing to the American college student 
a masterpiece of modern German prose, an outstanding novel of the Great War which in its 
original form is quite inaccessible to the student. Zweig’s rich and powerful drama of Grischa’s 
escape, recapture, and fateful entanglement with the personalities and regulations of a bureau- 
cratic government of occupation on the eastern front is skillfully reduced to one-third of its 
original size. Limiting the action almost exclusively to the major events in Grischa’s contact 
with his captors has successfully maintained the continuity of the story (doubtful transitions: 
p. 78, 1. 26; p. 127, 1. 28; p. 152, 1. 17). 

Zweig’s somewhat difficult style makes this volume appropriate for advanced classes. 
Although nearly all colloquialisms and idioms receive adequate attention in either footnotes 
or vocabulary, even the advanced student may need more generous aid than is given in the 
footnotes (no. 7, p. 161, an error). As it is doubtful whether the average student has sufficient 
historical background to grasp the war allusions, desirable additions to the introduction might 
have been a brief historical sketch and an even briefer description of army organization and 
rankings. 

Elementary words have been omitted from the vocabulary; but is that omission worth the 
saving of only about eight pages? Also omitted, though surely not elementary, are: gewisser 
(p. 70), Reviergefreiter (p. 77), Majestat (p. 102), schrumpfen (p. 106), and gegenwértig (p. 154). 
Sagewerk (p. 9 and elsewhere) cannot well be translated “the work of sawing timber,” nor 
verknacken (p. 89) “sentence to death.” 


Athens, Ohio 


HELEN HOHLFELD JEDDELOH 


HOFACKER, ERICH, and JENTE, RICHARD, Complete College German. Boston, 


etc.: D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. Cloth. Iil. 


The challenging title, in conjunction with the real need of a grammatical treatise worthy 
of a position above the sagging shelf of the “‘little’? grammars, led me to expect from these 
scholarly friends and former associates a book not merely better than the run of the mill, 
but in some ways quite different. Therefore I regret to see that the authors do not at all share 
my intransigent conviction that the substance of college teaching, and so its tools, should 
be distinct from preparatory matters and methods. Their title is a double misnomer, in that 
this grammar is neither complete, nor collegiate. For clearly it is devised, like its countless 
congeners, for the use of the Dolphin, who must be rated rather a poor fish to require such far 
going simplification of the material and its rationing to the subsistence minimum. Facilitation 
of the learning process is surely not as noble an objective of college teaching as the constant 
incentive to study. Yet save for a brief, competent chapter on the Relationship between the 
English and German Languages, the student’s linguistic curiosity is nowhere aroused in the 
least. Phenomena like Riickumlaut, or the “double infinitive” with modal auxiliaries, are in- 
terpreted by their outward seeming and thereby falsified. It is all too evident that in their 
decisions as to what should, and what need not, be featured in their outline picture of a foreign, 
far from easy, tongue the authors were guided by their adherence—unfortunate, as it seems to 
me—to “the two years’ language course as the standard in our colleges and universities.” 
Their assertion that “the entire book can be completed in from two to three semesters” will 
be welcomed by the sponsors of the one-year course—that short-cut to the burial grounds of 
the modern languages in our scholastic planning. When I look at the two-year course as a 
“standard” in the light of its tangible achievements, that melancholy epitaph for the two- 
year old in the English churchyard assumes a new and poignant fitness: 

If I was so soon to be done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for? 
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As characteristic of the coddling attitude towards the collegiate mind let me mention here 
the placing of the accent mark on stem syllables preceded by the inseperable prefixes, nearly 
all the way through Part I, and the entry of plurals in the Vocabulary, even such improbables 
as Kriaftigungen, Leichtigkeiten. 

My hopeless minority opposition to elementary methods in institutions of learning does 
not dull my appreciation of the virtues of this book; the authenticity of idiom, instead of the 
all-too-common “classroom dialect’; the graded and balanced management of the formal and 
colloquial, classical and modern, resources of the language; the appositeness, variety, and not 
infrequently ingenuity of the exercises; the realistic introduction of the inflections by means 
of live sentences instead of barren paradigms. Of the forty Lessons composing the Lehrgang, 
special praise is due to Lessons III and VIII of Part II, for their effective treatment of the 
Formation and Gender of Nouns, and of the Modal Auxiliaries. 

More than sufficient pains are taken to indicate the right production of German sounds. 
To be sure, some of the directions are about as direct as Rube Goldberg’s celebrated machin- 
ery. “To produce the ich-sound, whisper hue, then prefix a short i to the word and drop the 
ue. Do not stop the outgoing breath, and do not close the teeth while pronouncing the ich- 
sound.”’ ‘i is pronounced while the front of the tongue is pressed firmly against the upper 
teeth and palate. There is no hollow at the point of the tongue as with English /. The back of 
the tongue is low.” The pronunciation of ¢ in the suffix -tion is not mentioned. Is sch rightly 
described as an s-sound, and ff as “one sound”’? 

The “‘easiness’’ of the book gives way, in the nature of things, to a fast progressing dif- 
ficulty after Lesson XXII. This is aggravated by an utterly heterodox and in my judgment im- 
practicable treatment of the Subjunctive under two “Types,” of which for no cogent reason 
Type II precedes the other. This bold departure throws the syntactical portion of the work into 
a confusion which in the sequel only becomes worse and worse confounded. Undoubtedly, this 
section will sooner or later be partly rewritten, for the benefit of the whole. The conditional 
period will then be less perfunctorily treated; so will the eliptic wenn-clause, and the reference 
of ich néhme mir vor to future, and of ich wiirde geschrieben haben to future perfect time may be 
revised. 

The general tendency to facilitate grammatical exposure by stripping phenomena to the 
bone is responsible for more than one summary statement not borne out by the facts: “In the 
apparent passive the agent is never expressed’’; “‘the infinitive phrase is set off by a comma.” 
The resort to statements like the following does not comport with the plausible function of 
German in the college curriculum: ‘“The verb haben has lost the b of the stem in the past tense” 
(incidentally, past regularly usurps the more customary and rational preterit or imperfect). 
Or, rather worse: ‘The ¢c in hoch is dropped in the attributive forms of the positive,’’ etc.; 
“the superlative forms of nah(e) insert c before the A. It would be well if “such as” in “such 
verbs as wandern,”’ “such verbs as reisen,’’ “in such phrases as the city of Berlin” were re- 
placed by definitions. Repeatedly, even in the principal classifications, “irregular” and “mixed” 
are employed as blanket terms for whatever is out of line with the most convenient scheme. 
Elsewhere, conformity is arbitrarily enforced; so in the unconditional apocope of dative -¢ 
from monosyllabic nouns. 

It is in a sincere spirit of cooperation toward making a very good book still better that 
these exceptions are taken, and the immediate acceptance of Hofacker-Jente’s work, of 
which I understand a new edition is already in preparation, warrants me in the offer of emen- 
dations. For instance, the contradictions between p. 179 and p. 181 concerning wes, and 
between p. 84 and p. 91 relative to adjective inflection after solcher, might easily be resolved. 
Other discrepancies between precept and practice might be corrected—as where, after due 
warning that man is never referred to by er, we read the answer to the conundrum, “Wie 
kann man an einem klaren Tag im Schatten von Bonn nach Kdln reiten?’’: “Wo die Sonne 
scheint, da muss er zu Fuss gehen.’’ I hold further terms of the sort at the disposal of the 
authors. 
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ere That no attention is paid to subtleties, and that even some of the characteristic difficulties 
rly peculiar to German are slighted or ignored, is perhaps an unavoidable corollary of the plan- 
les ning of the book for from two to three semesters. The modal or “sentence” adverbs (doch, 
wohl, ja, etc.) suffer total neglect; the ethical dative is merged with the dative of interest; 
oes the ticklish subject of “‘consecutio temporum’’ is left virtually untouched, the inflection of the 
the lowest cardinal numbers is not shown. 
ind The Exercises are far above the established average. They excel especially in respect of 
not diversification and suitability to their purpose. Apart from wholly excusable erbsiindliche 
ans lapses into Ollendorffian shallows, they are exceptionally illuminating and, with few excep- 
ng, tions, sprachgemdss. The prose readings, too, in considerable proportion unhackneyed, are 
the skilfully adjusted to the pragmatic design of the book, demonstrating good normal usage and 
at the same time conveying much useful information about the Germany of today. This is 
ids. f as it should be, and an inherent obligation of foreign language teaching which the authors dis- 
1in- : charge in a fine spirit of objectivity. However, the compliment paid the present German 
the fF government for promoting humanistic studies could stand a discount. 
ich- i The interspersed poetry is selected with a rare feeling for lyric quality. To be sure, the 
per Fe effect of such a gem as Christian Morgenstern’s ‘““Nachts im Wald” on the abecedarian’s 
kof — mentality is problematical, and it would be interesting to know what the puzzling line of 
ntly Hofmannsthal’s lovely ditty suggests to his I.Q. It is to be hoped that in future editions several 
| of the stories (“der schlaue Soldat,” “das schwere Fass,’’ etc.) will be replaced by worthier 
dif- : examples of German wit and humor. And if that hoary chestnut about the two-seated rail- 
im- — road hog must be told, why bring the great Thomas Mann so odiously into the story (and 
ison fF twit him with it repeatedly in later exercises)? The imputation of snobbish ambitions to young 
into f- Goethe, in another selection, should be expunged; equally, the strange assertion: “‘Goethe 
this —  — war kein Naturforscher.” 
onal j All teachers know how easy it is to catch vocabularies at faults, and where there is, as 
ence fF in this book, a duplication between the formal list at the end and the sets accompanying the 
ybe f° individual lessons, omissions as well as inaccuracies and discrepancies should be met with in- 
; dulgence. All the more reason why the existing faults should be recognized in the book’s 
) the earliest stage upon a presumably long and prosperous career. Hence I submit: Dichter is not 
1 the j “writer”; “hired man” will not do for Knecht in stories of knighthood; wandern is not always 
na.” Fo “hike,” nor Koffer “suitcase”; Schlafwagen “sleeping-car’”’, rather than “sleeper”; (das), 
mot F Siebenbiirger Sachsen can nun und nimmer be rendered by “Saxons in Rumania”; Schuld, 
nse” : alas!, is not without a plural. Herr Zimmermann did not need to be Anglified, but Regiments- 
fect). Fe medicus and Héllental are capable of translation, while Milliarde required it outright. Reissen 
etc; FP is listed only as a transitive, and p. 124 we read: das Pferd, dessen Halfter gerissen hatte. Innen 
such F is rendered “internal.” Tei/ is marked masc., but occurs as neuter. The v. before surnames is 
ere Fa left unexplained. Indes is listed, indessen not. 
xed” The punctuation needs to be gone over carefully. I would refer the authors especially to 
eme. pp. 69, 138, 176, 182, 185, 227, 291, 295. 
ve -¢ The typography is excellent. All requisite distinctions and subordinations are attained 
by a very simple assortment, and only one downright misprint was noted. Author’s errata, too, 
that are sparse: Thaler (several times, though correct in the Vocabulary); inconsistent use of cap. 
k, of i and l.c. for personal pronouns in fables; “would” for “should,” repeatedly. Miinchhausen 
men- 1 Geschichten, Marathon Sieger, Wagner Oper, and similar Anglicisms. -e/, intead of -tel and -stel, 
, = = on p. 152. The bad syntax on p. 292, 1. 13 must be set right, either by repeating sich or omitting 
ved. 3 regen. 
é due : The illustrations, interesting in themselves, strike me as irrelevant to the central aim, and 
, Wie 3 the maps, which were up to date when the book went to press, are now outdated. Adolf Hitler 
oe ‘ has seen to that. 
) 


Otto HELLER 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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SECONDARY EpucaTION Boarp, French Vocabulary List. Milton, Mass.: 
Office of the Board, 1938. Paper Price, 35 cents. 


LANDRY, JosEPH A., Graded French Word and Idiom Book. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Co., 1938. Paper. Price 84 cents. 


THARP, JAMES BurTON, Basic French Vocabulary. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1939. Paper. Price 72 cents. 


West, MicHAEt and Bonn, Otto F., A Grouped Frequency French Word 
List. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1939. Paper. Price, $1.00. 


The seed sown in 1929 by the appearance of the Vander Beke French Word Book has born 
a rich harvest during the past year in the publication of the four word books listed above, 
intended to supplement this frequency word list in various ways and to make it immediately 
useful for teachers and students. 

The publication of the Secondary Education Board, prepared by the Modern Language 
Committee of the Board, lists words with their meanings, following Vander Beke mainly, omit- 
ting cognates, but including some environmental words. The words are grouped in three lists 
corresponding to the Board’s French I, II and III courses. List I contains 750 words and 130 
idioms, based on the Cheydleur idiom count; List II contains 552 words and 134 idioms. These 
two lists cover approximately the first 1900 words of the Vander Beke list. List III contains 
500 words selected from the remainder of the Vander Beke list and 65 idioms. The simplicity 
of the arrangement and the lack of bewildering diacritical signs commends this list to teachers 
for the purpose of vocabulary review in intermediate High School classes. The meanings seem 
well chosen. 

The Landry list contains the first 4,569 items of the Vander Beke list and the first 600 
items in the Cheydleur list, arranged alphabetically, with English meanings which seem ade- 
quate for review purposes. Indices 1a, 1b, 2a, etc. show that a word occurs in the first, second, 
third, etc. group of 500 words in Vander Beke. There are also special categories of words and 
valuable lists of words commonly confused and verbs which change their meaning when used 
reflexively. The special feature of this list is the introduction on cognates and the classifica- 
tions of all cognates occurring in the list as perfect, partial or false cognates. 

The Tharp list is a development of the Basic French Vocabulary drawn up by a com- 
mittee of teachers and published in the Modern Language Journal in January, 1934. It now 
contains 3,340 entries and includes, roughly speaking, all the first 2,000 words of the Vander 
Beke list, the first third of the Cheydleur idiom list, about 100 irregular forms of verbs which 
furnish keys for other irregular forms, and words for active vocabulary drawn from various 
sources. These words are arranged alphabetically, with phonetic transcription, English mean- 
ings, frequently illustrated by sentences, and, in the case of derived words which are here 
called “usages,’’ the basal word, as amener <_mene;. Part II contains the list in frequency groups 
of about 500 words each, in which unfortunately for purposes of comparison, 1a, 1b, etc. does 
not correspond to 1a, 1b etc. of the Landry arrangement. Part III gives the words arranged 
in topical categories. There is also a section on vocabulary arrangement and a list of cognates. 
The suggestion is made in the preface that if this list should become a standard minimum for 
schools and a reference copy should be available to students, publishers could save money, 
in publishing texts, by making a vocabulary index only of those words and idioms not contained 
in this list. This suggestion hardly seems feasible, however, for a vocabulary such as this can 
list only the most usual meanings and cannot give all the shades of meaning required for ade- 
quate translations. In this list, for example, mettre is given as “put,”’ “set,” “place,” but the 
frequently found “‘put on” is not given; entendre is defined as “‘to hear,’ “listen to,”’ but “to 
mean”’ is not given: s’entendre is given as “to come to an understanding”’ but not “to get 
along.”’ None of the three lists give élevé with the meaning “lofty,” “noble.” In short, useful 
as the lists are for review, they cannot take the place of “more and better” vocabularies nor 
can they do more than fix certain common meanings. Shades of meaning and “Sprachgefiihl 
must still be obtained by reading. 
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The list of West and Bond is made on a different basis from the three described above. 
Its outstanding feature is the grouping, under a head-word, of all derivatives of that word 
contained in the Vander Beke list. Under prendre, for example, are given thirteen derivatives, 
prise, entreprendre, etc. These groups of words, and single words which have no derivatives 
are arranged according to frequency, rather than range. The list contains 4,759 items, in 2,019 
groups. Two appendices give fifty common Latin source words and a study of the commoner 
French affixes. Carrying out West’s principles of “inferential reading,” the purpose of this 
list, as stated in the preface, is “‘to provide the teacher with facilities for training pupils in 
word analysis and the identification of word elements.” 

This brief statement of the contents of these four lists does scant justice to their impor- 
tance for a better organization of vocabulary teaching. Each has its special, valuable features; 
all four might well be on every teacher’s desk. 

Eunice R. GoppARD 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Lucas-DuBRETON, L’ Evasion de Lavallette. Edited by Héléne Cattanés. New 
York: The Cordon Company, 1939. Price, $1.15. 


With the object of helping the student consciously to develop his powers of observation 
as the basis for mastery of the language through imitation and personal effort, Professor Cat- 
tanés has prepared this edition of the absorbing story of Napoleon’s devoted aide-de-camp, 
diplomatic representative and post-matser general, the husband of Emilie de Beauharnais. 
The foreword, ‘‘To the Student,” following the general introduction and the excellent Intro- 
duction Historique explains this purpose and points out the fact that, the teacher’s principal 
function being to teach him how to study, the burden of learning rests entirely upon the stu- 
dent, to whom it then gives specific directions as to what and how to observe. 

The method used in this more elementary text is that of Professor Cattanés’s earlier edi- 
tion of Vient de Parattre. Briefly, it consists of a system of grammar notes calling attention 
to and, where necessary, explaining various constructions and usages which the student most 
often finds difficult, illustrated by numerous examples from the text and coérdinated with 
a series of ingenious exercises to provide the necessary drill. Memory passages, invaluable to 
the development of Sprachgefihl, are included. These two sections follow the text, in the body 
of which the references are unobtrusively indicated so that there shall be no interference with 
the preliminary reading. The book may thus be read merely for the value of its factual content, 
which is considerable. 

The exercises provide for a rereading, with close study, of the entire text, a few pages at 
a time, with a review of the grammar sections and practice in finding and using illustrative 
material, and the student who conscientiously pursues his study of French with the aid of 
these effective devices is sure of his reward. He will find that he has greatly enriched his vocabu- 
lary, increased his facility in the use of the language for expression, and gained that habit of 
intelligent observation which should enable him to continue the growth thus begun. 


Aaron MacCoon 
Englewood, New Jersey 


Ratner, M., and Sorkin, M., French Review Grammar. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1939. Price, $1.40. 


“Our aim in writing this text-book,’’ say the authors, “has been to present a review of the 
fundamentals of French grammar in a concise and simplified way.” This they have succeeded 
in doing, for the most part, very well indeed. 

Sixteen lessons, planned for sixteen or more assignments, cover 152 of the 236 pages, fol- 
lowed by an appendix devoted to verbs, adequate vocabularies and a properly cross-referenced — 
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index. Except when practical considerations have made direct explanation advisable the in- 
ductive method is used, and illustrative material is based on standard word- and idiom-lists. 
The exercises, oral and written, are modern in type and include brief phonetic drills. Supple- 
mentary compositions are provided as a final check on the points of each lesson. 

Minor omissions include: that, obviously inadvertent, of de from the list of prepositions 
not followed by the partitive article; the apparent restriction of the use of de before adjectives 
following indefinite pronouns to four of these; and the omission of the impersonal tarder from 
the list of verbs requiring de before a governed infinitive, though ¢arder d is listed. 

The interests of clarity as well as brevity might have been better served at certain points, 
notably in the discussion of the position of negative forms, which might well have been ap- 
proached from the point of view of the normal functional placing of the various parts of speech 
that happen to have negative meaning. This would leave, as a special case, only the adverb 
position of rien when object of a compound verb or infinitive. Again, no account is taken of 
the noun function of the infinitive, with consequent failure to indicate the many situations in 
which d, de, or the absence of either before this form is entirely logical. The restriction on the 
use of dont is vaguely stated, so that it would seem to forbid a construction such as dans la 
maison dont je parle, and there is apparent confusion of the relative que after qu’est-ce ...? 
with the conjunction que in the locution est-ce que . . . ? as an alternative to inversion after 
a preposition plus the interrogative quoi. 

On the other hand, the treatment of the majority of topics reviewed is excellent, especially 
that of the subjunctive, in which the authors come very close to presenting the student with 
a really functional concept that should enable him to decide the question of mode on the basis 
of analysis of meanings rather than on that of memorized lists of words that ‘“‘take” the sub- 


junctive. Bravi! 
' AARON MacCoon 


Englewood, New Jersey 


BITTING, KATHERINE GOLDEN, Gastronomic Bibliography. San Francisco, 
California, 1939. 


As teachers of foreign languages, most of us endeavor to have our students hear, write, 
pronounce and see the foreign words and sentences. Sometimes we even sing them or hear 
them sung. But, seldom do we try to make the students smell the words. Perhaps, lack of time 
prevents many of us from making the study of foreign languages a more inclusive, a more 
integrated course—a factor, that of time, seldom admitted or mentioned by our pedagogues. 
This recent Gastronomic Bibliography is one of some of the standard works which every lan- 
guage teacher should have in her school library. Its price—eight dollars—is commensurate 
with its contents and its format. And its lasting value will be quite enduring, for more than 
one department can be the recipient of its benefits—domestic science, foreign languages, Eng- 
lish, history. It is high time that our teachers should make themselves acquainted with 
Brillat-Savarin’s Physiologie du gofit, Apicius’ De re coquinaria, Charles Cooper’s The English 
Table in History and Literature, or Dionisio Pérez’ Guta del beun comer espanol. Truly, most 
people, and worse yet teachers, do not realize the importance of cooking and eating in the 
history of the world. Brillat-Savarin saw it and remarked: “Tell me what you eat and I shall 
tell you what you are.” More exactly: tell me what, where, when and with whom you eat, 
and I’ll tell you who you are. Petronius Arbiter realized more than anyone the importance of 
eating: Nemo invitus audit, cum cogitur aut cibum sumere aut vivere. 

In her preface, Mrs. Golden Bitting has stipulated her own limits: 


“This bibliography represents a by-product on food research extending over a period 
of nearly fifty years. It covers the material which has been acquired or examined, and is 
not compiled from outside sources.’’ (viii). 


And: 


“The arrangement of the matter is in alphabetic order in three parts: by author, by 
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title when anonymous, and by a short reference title to the author or to the original title 
rather than to a page. No attempt has been made at a complete classification.” (xi). 


I should have preferred a partial classification, for it would have helped much the layman and 
the uninitiated. One divided in three general headings: bibliographical; literary and historical 
references; strictly de re coquinaria. And under each general heading, subdivisions by centuries 
and countries, arranged by alphabetical order of the authors. In this manner, a person curious 
to know about cooking at a certain period and in a certain country, would have no trouble in 
finding it. As regards the entries, of which there are more than three thousand titles, there are 
curious absences. This was natural, since this material has been gathered from actual works 
acquired or examined and definitely “‘not compiled from outside sources.” Hence, the Spanish 
field, for example, is highly deficient, beginning with Villena’s Arte cisoria, ca. 1423, which 
antedates Ruperto de Nola’s Libro de guisados by some fifty years. In the other fields, I find 
a few items of interest missing. Such, for example, as Hugh Lofting’s Gub Gub’s Book, New 
York, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1932, which is a history of food for boys and girls. An- 
other item overlooked is the important collection of coquinaria assembled by Dr. Margaret 
Barclay Wilson, of Hunter College, and comprising about four thousand works. It is now, I 
believe, in the New York Academy of Medicine. But all of this does not detract much from the 
valuable contribution which Gastronomic Bibliography represents. And I can safely say, as we 
do in Spanish: /Acé, que hay olla! 
F. SANCHEZ y EscRIBANO 
Connecticut College, 
New London, Connecticut 
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